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Ditch Labour 


Most readers of the Weekly Worker 
agree that capitalism must be 
overthrown, that this should happen 
as a result of the actions of the 
working class majority taking power, 
and that all Marxists should unite in 
one party with a programme along the 
lines suggested by the CPGB. 

However, the CPGB stubbornly 
persists in urging all Marxists/ 
socialists to join the Labour Party 
and fight within it to win members to 
Marxism. It frowns upon the setting 
up of any other party of the working 
class, which it always derides as 
being a “Labour Party mark two” and 
therefore doomed to fail. 

The alternative workers’ parties to 
Labour fail because the various left 
sects squabble over the direction to 
be taken (‘sod workers’ democracy’), 
over control and over attempts to 
recruit members to their sects and 
then abandon the project. They put 
the interests of their own sect above 
the interests of the class they claim to 
represent. 

It would not be a “Labour Party 
mark two” if a new workers’ party 
stood parliamentary — candidates 
committed to an average worker’s 
wage and subject to instant recall if 
they failed to vote as constituents 
wanted. That would stop the 
careerists who flock into Labour after 
that £85,000 a year. It would stop the 
corrupting party leader’s patronage. 

I participated in the CPGB’s Winter 
Communist University session, “The 
bankruptcy of left Labourism’, led by 
Jack Conrad on January 9, and a stand- 
out point for me was one contributor’s 
question, asking how the CPGB 
explains the fact that, with 350,000 
extra members joining the Labour 
Party under Jeremy Corbyn, less than 
100 have joined revolutionary groups, 
such as Labour Party Marxists. 

Contributors differed on the key 
question of working inside or outside 
Labour - after all, the most successful 
Trotskyist organisation in Britain, 
the Militant Tendency, split over this 
question in 1991-92. The Peter Taaffe 
grouping formed the Socialist Party, 
while the expelled Ted Grant faction 
created Socialist Appeal and stayed in 
the Labour Party. 

I am reminded of the classic scene 


in Fiddler on the roof, where the 
village rabbi listens to an assertion 
from one citizen and exclaims he 1s 
right, then says the same in response 
to another citizen’s assertion. When 
an exasperated third citizen points out 
that the rabbi has clatmed that two 
mutually contradictory positions are 
both correct, he is also told, ““You’re 
right!” 

Those like the CPGB who say all 
attempts to set up an alternative party 
of the working class to Labour have 
failed and will always fail appear, to 
date, to have been proved correct. 
However, all those arguing that the 
left will never gain real control of the 
Labour Party, that socialists working 
inside it to pull it left have failed for 
120 years now and that such activity 
is an utter diversion from the real 
class struggle have also been proved 
right! The Corbyn followers did not 
ever think that anyone - let alone Sir 
Keir Starmer, of all people - would 
so easily oust their leader, continue 
the witch-hunt and jettison Labour’s 
2019 election manifesto pledges so 
soon after committing himself to 
‘unity’. 

After all the euphoric triumphalism 
when Corbyn became leader, we 
come back to how the CPGB explains 
the fact that less than 100 of those 
350,000 extra members have joined 
revolutionary groups such as LPM? 
This was not answered at Winter 
CU, but it needs an answer from the 
CPGB and all other revolutionary 
organisations. I remember the July 
2015 edition of the Socialist Workers 
Party’s International Socialism that 
had Corbyn on the cover with the 
headline to an Alex Callinicos article: 
‘Britain moves left - how Corbyn 
defeated the right’. Wrong on both 
assertions! 

A book from 1987 I have been 
reading basically argues that Marxists 
have not adequately explained why 
the western working class has still 
not carried out the historic task (the 
overthrow of capitalism by revolution) 
assigned to them by Karl Marx. 
It argues that workers in the west 
have seen the Russian Revolution of 
1917, Stalinism, China and Maoism 
and the other socialist/communist 
revolutions, all of which, if they were 
delivered by any workers’ democracy 
beforehand (er...?), certainly 


established totalitarian dictatorships 
thereafter. The book argues (and 
this was before the fall of the Berlin 
Wall) that workers in the west are 
not that happy under capitalism, but 
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they would rather keep what little 
they have, together with limited 
democracy, than what workers faced 
under communist regimes (ie, a 
police state, purges, mass murder, 
imprisonment without trial and total 
denial of democracy and freedom to 
criticise the regime). 

Workers today, seeing the failure 
to establish world socialism and the 
price paid in fighting to overthrow 
capitalism, are no longer inspired 
to die for an ill-defined socialism. 
We have billionaires in China now. 
I have also never seen socialism 
defined - the usual excuse being that 
the working class will decide what a 
socialist society will be like when it 
wins power! 

Today, the working class has 
never been larger, whilst alarmingly 
the revolutionary left has never 
been weaker. Millions of workers in 
the west despise and distrust most 
politicians. The largest trade unions 
have also resisted united strike action 
against austerity measures, against 
public-sector pay freezes, against 
Covid redundancies or workers being 
forced to work during increased death 
rates. Unions here simply say, ‘Wait 
for Labour’, in the US ‘Vote for the 
Democrats’, etc. Ted Grant (Militant) 
said workers in crisis will always turn 
to the Labour Party and their trade 
unions first. No wonder our class is 
angry and in despair then! No wonder, 
despite a record number of workers 
across the world, union membership 1s 
in serious decline. Unions, in the main 
(the BFAWU excepted) have also 
failed to organise precarious workers, 
yet rush to embrace ‘diversity and 
equality’ over actually forcing capital 
to improve the lives of their members. 

We constantly hear that Labour is 
the party of the organised working 
class and that, as long as it remains so, 
socialists should support it. It is really 
the party of the trade union general 
secretaries, who vote on Labour 
policies often with little recourse to 
their national executives (much less 
their members) or in defiance of them. 

They expect a knighthood or 
lordship in due course for their eye- 
watering donations and Labour is 
a conveyor belt for unelected full- 
time officials to become MPs - once 
they get bored selling their members 
short. But Labour itself is corrupt 
and is certainly not the party of ‘the 
organised working class’. 

The Marxist — revolutionary 
overthrow of capitalism being the 
act of the working class acting of 
and for itself raises questions I have 
never seen covered in the Weekly 
Worker. How does the working 
class choose and replace their 
revolutionary leaders - as opposed to 
Communist Party members setting 
up committees, which their leaders 
and party functionaries utterly 
dominate? Does every worker have 
to join a Communist Party before 
they can have a say, a vote? Given 
the disagreements over Marxism, 
as well as strategy and tactics, why 
is there only one party in a country 
that has had a revolution? Does not 
a single communist party inevitably 
produce a privileged bureaucracy 
inclined to dictatorship? How many 
workers voted for any of the socialist/ 
communist revolutions or the policies 
they enacted (and changes later 
made)? How contested in reality were 
any elections for the leadership, to the 
central committees/regional bodies? 
After each revolution, when was 
there any further voting by workers? 
The ordinary workers 1n the so-called 
communist states did not vote for the 
expulsions, the show trials, the purges 
and mass murders carried out. They 
were also lied to by their party press. 

All this is widely known and 1s 
why workers today are not rushing 
to join communist parties - despite 


the readily apparent failings of 
capitalism. They are not now flocking 
to join Starmer’s Labour Party either! 

It looks like the best we can expect 
in the foreseeable future is more street 
protests - criticised by the CPGB - but 
the people on them are more visible 
than the Marxist left inside Labour, 
more visible than today’s trade unions, 
which usually are also shamefully 
absent from climate-change and anti- 
racism protests. 

As I have warned before, the left 
needs to listen to and galvanise the 
working class instead of ignoring 
its concerns - before some far-right 
populist attracts them into a rapidly 
growing party on the other side of the 
political spectrum. 

Dave Vincent 
Manchester 


China 


As James Harvey reported in his 
review of the Winter Communist 
University, “Peter Nolan’s talk on 
the relationship between China and 
the west also aroused much debate” 
(‘Open and honest debate’, January 
14). It certainly did: one comrade 
challenged the Marxist basis of both 
Chinese society and the talk. Later 
there were many challenges to the 
speaker, including some squawks of 
moral outrage over the nature of the 
Chinese state and of its crimes. 

That there are crimes cannot be 
doubted, though the speaker only 
referred to them in passing. The 
crime making current headlines is the 
treatment of the Uighurs. There was 
a moving account in the “Long read’ 
of The Guardian of January 12 by a 
woman who went back to China after 
many years’ absence. She thought this 
was to sort out some paperwork, only 
to find herself arrested and treated 
abominably, complete with brain- 
washing, for two years - along with 
many other Uighurs. 

I see no reason to doubt her story: 
it chimes in with many more over 
the last few years. As the woman 
(Gulbahar Haitiwaji) points out of her 
native land, “Xinjiang is a strategic 
corridor and far too valuable for 
China’s ruling Communist Party to 
risk losing control of it. The party 
has invested too much in the ‘new 
silk road’ - the infrastructure project 
designed to link China to Europe via 
central Asia, of which our region is an 
important axis.” 

Important as it may be, this doesn’t 
excuse the criminal treatment of the 
native population. At the same time, 
however, we had Mike Pompeo 
ordering a review to determine 
whether China’s repression of ethnic 
Uighurs in Xinjiang amounts to 
genocide. We also had Ephraim 
Mirvis, saying: “As chief rabbi, I 
can no longer remain silent about 
the plight of the Uighurs”’, especially 
since, “reflecting upon the deep pain 
of Jewish persecution throughout the 
ages, I feel compelled to speak out’. 

Not to be outdone, Mathilde 
Frot - another regular scourge of 
Labour’s ‘anti-Semitism’ - has a piece 
in the Jewish Chronicle of January 
15 entitled ‘What is happening in 
China has a parallel in the holocaust, 
says Board president’. The Board of 
Deputies “urged MPs to back a Lords 
amendment, expected to be brought 
to the House of Commons next week, 
that would empower the high court 
to revoke trade deals with countries 
found to have committed genocide”. 
There is no need here to belittle 
Chinese criminality, but there’s an 
awful lot of hypocrisy shot at it. And 
what’s happened to that other cause 
célébre, Tibet? It used to be the main 
China story. 

Further crimes: the plight of 
workers, who allegedly have unions, 
falling asleep at their production 
lines, as they struggle to deliver for 


western companies. The unpaid 
school children who are drafted in to 
help fulfil urgent orders. The workers 
in cities who cannot legally live there, 
as they are supposed to be in a village 
somewhere. One might almost think 
that China is a normal capitalist 
country. 

How did it come to this? The 
Communist Party took power in 1949, 
as readers well know. This was just 
after the end of World War I, when 
many countries were also aiming 
to, at last, get rid of their imperialist 
occupiers. The sweep of nationalism 
at this time, unlike much of that of 
the 19th century, came with at least 
a hint of socialism too. Inspired in 
large part by the Russian Revolution 
and in part by their own World War II 
experiences, masses of people around 
the world wanted not just freedom of 
their country from ‘the foreigner’, but 
from local class tyranny too. 

This was the last thing that the new 
global hegemon, the USA, wanted. 
The US government still wanted 
‘freedom and democracy’, in which 
the freedom of private property 
was in the front rank: preferably the 
property of US corporations, but 
local companies dependent on said 
corporations would do. 

Some people suffered greatly, as 
we know: Korea - bombed back to 
the Stone Age; Indonesia - with the 
help of the CIA between a half and 
one million people were slaughtered 
by the military, the police and by 
‘anti-communist’ vigilantes. Vietnam 
suffered 30 years of slaughter, damage 
and ecological destruction before 
they could expel their ‘freedom and 
democracy’. These were just a few of 
the victims: we also had Ghana drawn 
into unending debt and poverty by the 
US, the murder of Patrice Lumumba 
in the Congo ... and how many coups? 

China escaped at least most of this. 
There was the sheer size of the country 
and of its population. There was 
some, potentially at least, protection 
from the USSR; China carried on 
in its own way. Peter Nolan skipped 
this period, which was perhaps one 
in which attempts to supersede the 
historical continuity to which he was 
drawing attention were not entirely 
successful. 

In the years between 1958 and 
1962 there was the ‘great leap 
forward’, as China strove to create 
the communes that would propel 
agriculture into the 20th century, 
produce surpluses of food and bring 
industry to the countryside. It was a 
failure reminiscent of Stalinist failures 
a few decades earlier - including 
attempts to claim success and hide 
failure. The result? According to 
Wikipedia, between 15 and 55 million 
dead in the resulting famines. 

Next, the Cultural Revolution, in 
which the country was to be purged 
of “the last remnants of capitalist and 
traditional elements from Chinese 
society, and to re-impose Mao Zedong 
thought” (Wikipedia). There was “an 
estimated death toll ranging from 
hundreds of thousands to 20 million’. 
I’m sure I’m not alone here in having 
a copy of the ‘Little Red Book’, nor 
in never having read more than a few 
words of it. 

And then, from 1978 until 1989, 
we had Deng Xiaoping and “socialism 
with Chinese characteristics” - a 
development of the ‘common 
property party’, according to Peter 
Nolan. This led to the breakneck 
development of industry, wealth and 
capitalism in China with which we 
are familiar today. Who knows? If 
Stalin had allowed the continuation of 
the New Economic Policy, maybe this 
is where the Soviet Union would have 
ended up? 

As James Harvey reported, “Peter 
responded [to those charges] by 
arguing that the CCP had a depth 
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of popular support amongst the 
masses based on its ability to deliver 
measurable improvements in living 
standards and ensure the stability of 
the state and society.”’ Even bourgeois 
politicians, journalists and economists 
seem to agree that hundreds of 
millions of Chinese people have been 
lifted out of abject poverty over the 
last few decades. 

After this session of CU I was 
pondering, ‘What would you do?’ 
and, further ‘What would I do?’ Apart 
from anything else, if I wasn’t an 
atheist, I might be thinking, “Thank the 
lord that I don’t have to do anything’. 
The Chinese Communist Party came 
to power in a society where the 
working class was overwhelmingly 
outnumbered by the peasantry - so 
what to do? 

In an earlier session of the CU 
- Hillel Ticktin’s ‘Systems and 
hegemons: can relative decline be 
reversed?’ - it was said during the 
discussion that socialism in a small 
country is impossible and socialism 
in a backward country is impossible. 
The necessity is for the working class 
to take power in either the USA or 
Europe or both. This could provide 
the conditions for the working class 
to take power all over the world - 
including, I would suggest, China. 

Meanwhile, in China, we havea sort 
of pragmatism instead of principle. 
How do you navigate as president or 
prime minister, even at the head of 
a Communist Party, in a small or, in 
this case, a backward country? China 
now has many billionaires. It also 
has thousands of popular protests 
every year. Students who take their 
compulsory courses in Marxism too 
seriously end up in jail. It faces a 
new US administration determined to 
bring it to heel, whoever the president 
happens to be. 

As James further said, ““There were 
many such important topics raised in 
the discussion, which will no doubt 
receive further consideration at future 
Communist Universities.” This, and 
in fact every, session made me think. 
Whether my thoughts were productive 
or not is for others to decide, I guess 
- but I look forward to the next CU. 
Jim Nelson 
email 


Wretched liars 


There was a time when I would have 
identified myself as an environmental 
campaigner - a vegetarian since I was 
six, an anti-nuclear campaigner for 
58 years, a vegan for 33 years and 
an anarchist communist with strong 
spirituality. 

I have also been proud to be a 
member of the National Union of 
Mineworkers since 1964, and an 
eighth generation of my family in 
the coal mines. I have taken part in 
every major struggle of the NUM 
at the forefront of the class war, 
from the unofficial strike movement 
of 1969 to the last national strikes 
against closures in 1992-93. The coal 
communities are the most deprived 
communities in Britain - they remain 
bombed-out ruins of once prosperous, 
hard-working people and had been 
the strongholds of ongoing class 
resistance to capitalism for the last 
two centuries. The war of Margaret 
Thatcher and John Major against 
the NUM led them to ramp up the 
whole panic over carbon dioxide and 
go into overdrive for nuclear power 
to replace coal power and remove 
the NUM’s hands from the levers of 
power supply. 

This was part of the Ridley Plan 
of 1979 - how to engage the NUM 
and defeat us, with the long-term plan 
being to close coal power and switch 
to nuclear. This is not a conspiracy 
theory: this is fact - it’s been down 
there in black and white since 1979 
and they have worked to the plan ever 
since. 

Nuclear was 120 times more 
expensive than coal power at the time 


of the strike. Arthur Scargill made the 
point that if coal had had the same 
subsidy as nuclear, we could have 
given it away free - or give everybody 
who took it £10 a tonne to do that - 
and still make a cracking profit every 
year, so the fight around energy 
wasn’t about profit and loss, Nuclear 
had no public support: people did 
not want nuclear power. Indeed, the 
NUM, alongside Greenpeace and the 
Green Party, formed a coalition called 
Energy 2000 to campaign against 
nuclear and for clean coal power 
generation, which was striding ahead 
with futuristic schemes to reduce 
and eliminate emissions from the 
process of industry, power supply and 
communities. 

In order to swing the population 
against coal, and therefore the miners 
and behind nuclear power, Thatcher 
seized on the emerging panic on CO,, 
which was then in its infancy. She 
hosted world conferences, helped 
feed research papers, lit up the 
panic - and the rest is history. In the 
process our erstwhile comrades of the 
green movement turned away from 
opposition to nuclear power - indeed 
many suddenly embraced it and still 
do as a ‘green’ source of power. We 
became public enemy number one. 
Suddenly climate camps were purely 
about opposition to the miners and the 
coal mines. 

The more I have had to confront 
them and argue against them, the 
more I see what utterly unprincipled 
con artists and liars they are. They 
will tell any tale, spread any unproven 
story, argue black is white over some 
theory without any scientific fact, and 
just spread lies and panic. 

The recent decisions over our 
one and only gain - a possible new 
Woodhouse Colliery at Whitehaven - 
have demonstrated this beyond doubt. 
After three years of argument, tens 
of thousands of pages of evidence, 
dozens upon dozens of witnesses and 
oral evidence, Cumberland County 
Council three times now have agreed 
overwhelmingly to let the mine 
proceed, albeit with 99 environmental 
restrictions. Do the greens accept 
that verdict? No, they then go to the 
high court on the ridiculous grounds 
that the council didn’t consider its 
‘climate obligations’ in line with 
the government pledges on CO, 
emissions. The previous three years 
of enquiry and libraries full of written 
and spoken evidence and deep 
considerations were stopped at the 
Start post. 

Then they attempted a judicial 
enquiry, which is a_ deeply 
undemocratic American feature, 
which I think we have to thank Tony 
Blair for. Basically, it is a process to 
overturn local democratic decisions, 
and even elected government 
decisions, and allow a judge to decide 
what the law should be. That failed 
too - although don’t be too surprised 
if they don’t bring that one back. 

Their final answer was to badger 
Boris Johnson and the relevant 
minister, Robert Jenrick, for the 
government to intervene and overturn 
the council decision, because it 
was inconsistent with declared 
government policy. It is not, of 
course. We are not here creating 
‘new’ or ‘extra’ CO.,. If they got their 
way and the mine didn’t open, not a 
wisp of emissions or a drop of CO, 
less would occur. It would simply be 
created as it is now - in equal measure 
using imported coal. 

As it turned out, the government 
decided not to further punish the 
coal communities and allow the 
mine to proceed. So since then the 
professional army of objectors has 
gone into full swing - and it is a paid, 
professional army with an HQ in 
London and full-time staff and press 
agents; people whose job it is to get 
their message onto the TV screens and 
into the national and local press. That 
is why we now have the reporting 


nationwide of non-news: ie, things 
which haven’t happened, the failure 
of the government to do their bidding. 
Suddenly we get headlines about 
“outrage’’, a “jaw-dropping decision” 
and “mounting opposition” - none 
of which is true. The only outraged 
people are them, while the rest of us 
are over the moon. 

Then we get the fielding of a 
whole range of lies put forward 
as ‘argument’, plus images of 
smokestacks at power stations. This, 
of course, is coal for steel, and there 
are no smokestacks. This is not an 
‘increase’ in CO, or methane, or any 
other emissions. As a matter of fact, 
producing the coal here reduces the 
amount of CO, produced to meet the 
manufacture of coking coal. If their 
tantrum succeeds with the help of 
the press and TV, and we don’t get 
2,500 jobs in a work-starved area of 
high social deprivation, the emissions 
will not only increase: the coal 
which is imported will come from 
the worse mining operations - the 
non-unionised, least environmentally 
controlled mines in the world. 

Have we seen in The Independent 
or The Guardian any attempt at 
balance - any invitation to write 
the truth in this arena? We need to 
inundate TV comment lines and 
newspaper letters pages, and insist 
that the truth is allowed alongside 
the lies and distortion they insist on 
putting out. 

Congratulations to West Cumbria 
Mining, the Cumberland County 
Council and the Whitehaven coal 
communities for your bravery and 
determination. I’m now looking 
forward to the new generation of 
coal miners, a new NUM branch and 
regional revival. 

David John Douglass 
South Shields 


Scotland 


Thanks for publishing my first 
ever letter to the Weekly Worker 
(January 7). It was made all the more 
exhilarating to be accused right away 
of dogmatism by comrade Tam Dean 
Burn in his January 14 reply. 

Having never been a member 
of CPGB or any ‘confessional 
sect’, I’d be keen to learn who 
originally authored my thoughts on 
the constitutional crisis in Scotland. 
Presumably someone who has said 
elsewhere that they oppose self- 
determination - I didn’t and I don’t. 

Inactual fact, think Tam andI share 
more in common than his allegation 
suggests. To risk over-simplifying 
the matter or misinterpreting the 
comrade’s views, I’d say we both feel 
a need to overcome left nationalism 
rather than to simply dismiss it. This 
means working with the real, given 
situation, aS opposed to taking a 
merely theoretical standpoint against 
such and such a political form 
(referenda, etc). 

I think we agree that this is 
necessary 1n order to reunite the (rump 
of the) working class movement in 
every part of (the island of) Britain, 
although how we achieve this 1s 
something else. I also haven’t said 
we should abstain from any particular 
political process, but all the same we 
should point beyond it: these are not 
mutually exclusive views! 

Where we differ, however, is 
presumably a reading of the situation 
at hand. In my view, the constitutional 
crisis has very many miles left to 
run. I wouldn’t even bet against the 
Scottish National Party imploding 
before its coming term in Holyrood 
is up. Likewise, I don’t consider that 
indyref2 1s politically likely or frankly 
possible as things stand and I don’t 
foresee the SNP turning readily away 
from their longstanding legalism. 

I also don’t compute the value Tam 
sees in arguing for an intermediate step 
like breaking apart before ‘coming 
back together’. Can he see why I 
worry that this would appear a wee 


disingenuous, or at least convoluted, 
at the next fork in the road? 

I'd like to echo Tam’s questions 
regarding the various CPGB 
positions. Even more than that, I’d 
be interested to explore the political 
situation further, especially with 
comrades this side of the ‘border’. 

Al Thomas 
Glasgow 


Whose revolution? 


“It would be excessively dogmatic to 
deny Ireland some kind of revolution 
in this period,” says the good Dr Marc 
Mulholland, but he has a go at it 
anyway - and then goes on to give us 
his ultra-conservative view of world 
history and the very damaging effect 
revolutions have had on it (not least 
in Ireland, where nothing of that kind 
really happened at all). He is as fine 
a ‘Castle Catholic’ as you could hope 
to meet, on a par with Eoghan Harris 
and Ruth Dudley Edwards. He has 
spent some 10,000 words explaining 
it all to us (‘Socialism, nationalism 
and Ireland’, January 7; and ‘A 
conservative revolution’, January 14): 

“It is not a matter that 
revolutions must be glorious. In 
fact they are often messy, traumatic 
affairs. But they are profoundly 
transformative in their impact - not 
always reconfiguring the mode of 
production perhaps, but always 
transforming public opinion.” Ah 
yes, “public opinion”, as dictated 
to us by Rupert Murdoch and Marc 
himself: “The American Revolution 
made Englishmen and women in 
the North American colonies into 
Americans.” 

Scarcely worth the effort, given the 
antics of Trump and the bloodstained 
record of US imperialism. Never 
mind Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry. 
Or the fact that the ‘Founding Fathers’ 
were all slaveholders, while ‘All men 
are born equal’ referred only to white 
supremacist men. Or that the great 
revolutionary, Abraham Lincoln, was 
a self-declared white supremacist, 
who only freed the black slaves to 
get the manpower and spread enough 
illusions to win the Civil War. The 
horrors of the share croppers and the 
end of Reconstruction showed what 
way the new US was going to treat its 
black citizens. 

And this: “The English Civil 


War and Glorious Revolution 
instantiated a market-based 
parliamentary constitution and 


established the venerable model for 


capitalist modernity.” No need to 
mention the Diggers and Levellers, 
the Putney Debates, ‘honest’ John 
Lilburne in the first major bourgeois 
revolution and the final defeat of the 
absolutist, semi-feudal monarchy 
in that Glorious Revolution, which 
compromised with the Whig landlord 
nobility to consolidate the Restoration 
counterrevolution of 1660. 

And the next one: “The French 
Revolution kicked off an international 
process of democratisation that has 
unspooled ever since.” The storming 
of the Bastille and the reign of terror 
which wiped out feudal France is not 
worth mentioning - nor Napoleon’s 
counterrevolution, built on the 
guillotine of the great lion of that 
revolution, Maximilien Robespierre. 

And now for the most cynical 
insult of all: “The Russian Revolution 
statified (and ultimately stultified) 
a mode of Marxist socialism.” The 
single greatest event in human 
history 1s reduced to nationalisations 
and Stalin’s Great Purges, lest some 
might be inspired by the great vision 
of Bolshevism - universal human 
liberation from want and hunger, 
exploitation and alienation from 
the wealth produced for ‘society’ 
(in reality for the capitalist mode of 
production). A vision for a proletarian 
mode of production, where all 
wealth is produced for human need 
in a planned socialist economy on 
a global scale. And that desire to 
achieve the human essence - the 
social and economic equality of every 
human on the planet - was understood 
and fought for by the left in all the 
revolutions examined, but they were 
all suppressed by counterrevolutions, 
as I have outlined. 

Finally, “The Chinese Revolution 
shattered the carapace of a centuries- 
old civilisational form.” In fact the 
1911 bourgeois revolution did that. 
The Xinhai Revolution overthrew 
the Qing dynasty and established the 
Republic of China. Mao never aspired 
to the heights of Lenin and Trotsky in 
October 1917. He never sought world 
revolution - only a better compromise 
with US and world imperialism. But 
he surely achieved a bit more than 
breaking the back of the Qing dynasty, 
although Xi’s 787 billionaires who 
have prospered mightily in the last 
year during the pandemic indicate 
that a Bolshevik-style revolution is 
still needed. 

Eliminating poverty by raising 
the poor above 95 cents a day is a 
miserable achievement, despite all 


Keep them coming 


hanks to a handy batch of 
standing orders and bank 
transfers, we are definitely 
heading towards an _ excellent 
start to the year for the Weekly 
Worker fighting fund. We need to 
raise £2,000 every month to keep 
us on track and already, with 10 
days still to go in January, our 
running total stands at £1,833! 

Amongst the standing orders 
this week were three of £100 or 
more - thanks to SK, KB and 
PM. On top of that, there were 
splendid donations from regular 
supporters MM (£75), TR (£40), 
GB (£25) and GS (£20). Finally 
we received US comrade PM’s 
usual £25 via PayPal. An extra 
£685 in a single week! 

One form of donation that 
seems to have dried up for the 
moment is the cheque, but I think 
there’s an explanation for that. 
Mostly they took the form of an 
addition to the reader’s regular 
subscription. For example, 
instead of sending us £60 for 








their annual sub, many comrades 
would make it £75, £80 or even 
more. But, of course, now that 
we’re not printing because of 
the pandemic, all existing subs 
have been extended until when 
we eventually resume. 

Hopefully within the next 
six months our subscribers will 
start getting the Weekly Worker 
mailed to them once more - and 
that means eventually we’ll be 
asking for a resubscription. And 
- who knows? - perhaps that 
will breathe more life into the 
cheque form! 

In the meantime, we need to 
keep those donations coming 
in. Let’s see what surplus 
we can achieve for January 
to compensate for possible 
shortfalls later in the year! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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that boasting by John Ross and Denis 
Ethler - not to mention professor 
Peter Nolan at the Winter Communist 
University. 

Gerry Downing 

email 


Cross-class 


Gerry Downing’s outrageous ultra- 
left attack on Georgi Dimitrov in his 
reply to Lars Lih shows the extent 
to which many on the left are still 
marred with the ultra-left version of 
communism (Letters, January 14). So 
I would like to take this opportunity 
to praise Dimitrov and remind readers 
that it was ultra-left communism 
which contributed most to the victory 
of fascism in Germany. 

Downing’s opposition to cross- 
class alliances shows the extent of 
his ultra-leftism, which is repeated 
by many on the radical left. Lenin 
certainly wasn’t opposed to cross- 
class alliances, hence his ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry’. Mao 
was also not opposed to them, hence 
his policy of New Democracy - a bloc 
of four classes in post-revolutionary 
China. Downing’s_ claim _ that 
Dimitrov was doing Stalin’s dirty 
work in abandoning the class 
independence of the working class 
raises the ‘independence’ - or rather 
isolation - of the working class into a 
fetish. It is classic ultra-left rhetoric, 
made by individuals who are devoid 
of dialectics and concrete thinking. 

The dialectical reality is that the 
revolutionary struggle of the working 
class goes through both offensive 
and defensive periods. When fascism 
is on the rise it is imperative that 
the revolutionary movement and 
the working class form a defensive 
alliance with all those opposed to 
fascism, which includes sections of 
the bourgeoisie. When the worker 
is threatened by fascism, should the 
worker turn away a bourgeois person 
who 1s also opposed to it and wants 
to fight it? The answer is obvious. 
This is Dimitrov’s popular front - 
a defensive alliance with all those 
who oppose fascism. The ultra-left 
communists, including Trotsky, 
view this as giving up working class 
independence. Was Stalin giving up 
working class independence when he 
formed an alliance with the western 
powers to defeat Hitler, after the 
previous disastrous policy of the 
Comintern helped Hitler into power? 
The main condition for the victory of 
fascism is the existence of an ultra- 
left revolutionary movement. We 
must avoid this at all costs, especially 
today. 

In the Communist manifesto 
Marx argues that in every profound 
revolutionary situation a small section 
of the ruling class turns left and goes 
over to the side of the revolutionary 
class. Marx argued this point even 
though he was unaware that the 
bourgeoisie would one day face a 
global energy crisis, which would 
floor capitalism and force the ruling 
class to begin the process of gradually 
abandoning the system. However, 
today it is no longer a small section 
of the ruling class: rather most of them 
will be forced to abandon capitalism 
as a result of that coming crisis. This 
will pose a completely new situation, 
which the left has never been in 
before. 

It 1s precisely for this reason that 
Dimitrov becomes relevant again, 
even more so than in the past. 

Tony Clark 
Campaign for Democratic Socialism 


Desperate 


Gerry Downing’s January 7 letter, 
‘Third campists’, is completely 
desperate. In the first place, the issues 
in this debate have nothing to do 
with Soviet-defencism versus third- 
campism - and in any case I was, 
until the collapse of the bureaucratic 
regimes, a  Soviet-defencist and 
consider even now that between 


1929 (to take a late date) and 1991 
maintaining a strong form of Soviet- 
defencism was essential to projecting 
a revolutionary perspective. But 
defencism does not imply an uncritical 
attitude towards the political choices 
of the Russian leadership - even those 
made before Lenin’s death. 

Secondly, if it was really the case 
that the need for proletarian revolution 
to be a conscious act means that the 
capitalist state could defeat it by 
assassinating individual leaders, no 
such revolution would be possible at 
all. Trotsky’s observations about the 
necessity of Lenin, the individual, 
are part of the cult of the personality 
of Lenin, which grew up after his 
death and involve Trotsky attempting 
to turn this cult - developed as a 
political weapon against himself - 
into a weapon against the Kamenev- 
Zinoviev-Stalin troika. 

The present arguments have been 
about the organisational forms of the 
party. Comrade Gerry should come 
clean on this: does he defend the 
principle of one-man management 
and the top-down appointment of 
party secretaries and other officials? 
Does he defend the ‘military’ 
subordination of localities and sectors 
to the centre, and the abolition of 
their rights to publish, established by 
the Eighth party Congress? Does he 
defend the ban on factions (and its 
unavoidable corollary, the banning of 
‘horizontal communication’ between 
party members in different units as 
‘factionalism)? 

It is good that comrade Gerry now 
concedes that “perhaps October 1923 
was not a full revolutionary situation”. 
But in doing so he has for all practical 
purposes abandoned the case he was 
making in his earlier argument - at 
that time following Trotsky’s Lessons 
of October on the ‘lost opportunity’, 
but not following Trotsky’s critique of 
Soviet fetishism in that book. 

Finally, as comrade Downing says, 
Levi Rafael can speak for himself: 
But his last point, that I imply that 
““we can ask the capitalists to cut their 
own feet off without sowing illusions 
in capitalism’, is quite hopeless. My 
debate with comrade Rafael is about 
whether a workers’ state needs an 
exclusively workplace franchise (as 
opposed to having both workplace and 
geographical forms of organisation) 
in order to hold the capitalists in 
subordination. My proposals for anti- 
corruption measures in my December 
17 article, ‘Principle, not dogma’, are 
addressed to this issue. 

For the same reason, they are 
also to be placed in the context of a 
minimum programme, which includes 
the expropriation of the banks and 
financial institutions, and so on. But, 
as to raising demands which are 
addressed to the form of workers’ 
power under capitalism leading to 
illusions 1n capitalism - if Gerry thinks 
this is the case, he should join the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. 

Mike Macnair 
Oxford 


Tirade 


Maren Clarke’s tirade of anti-white 
racism reads like a recruiting memo 
for the Nation of Islam and is just as 
illogical (Letters, January 7). Clarke’s 
main style of argument is to set up a 
straw man that she can then demolish. 
She tells us that the area around 
where she lives has been subject to 
ugly development and this is due to 
awful “‘white folk” and not capitalist 
development. 

Peruse this load of racist nonsense: 
“Kindness and empathy incidentally 
are hard-wired into the Islamic way 
of life. Contrast this with the primary 
religion of white folk. Their main 
concern is consuming without any 
care of the consequences. Their 
primary state of mind 1s sociopathic, 
lacking any kind of empathy and only 
caring about one thing: their own self- 
gratification.” 


This is a fascist ‘understanding’ of 
social division. It lumps the homeless 
person with the bourgeois at the top 
echelons, who may very well display 
the traits which Clarke accuses all 
“white folk” of. By the way, any 
music of black origin I listen to is 
heavily orientated towards money 
and hate - which US black-power 
psychology book has Clarke got 
this load of nonsense out of? As per 
usual, we are not told. If supporting 
paedophilia, suppression of women 
and gays, terror bombings and lying 
are the ‘new Marxism’, I will stick 
with the boring old _ class-based 
version. 

To make her ‘theory’ work Clarke 
has to keep repeating the big lie that 
Islam is a race rather than a religion. 

In Islamic ‘theory’ the notion 
of empathy is nonsense. The 
mathematician, Bill Warren, estimates 
that 83% of the Koran is concerned 
with condemning unbelievers in the 
most vitriolic terms and figuring out 
the most vile punishments for them. 
Historically the idea of empathy is 
nonsense, As soon as Muhammad 
moved to Medina from Mecca and 
managed to establish a military 
power, the original call for ‘tolerance’ 
was dropped and the massacres and 
forced conversions began. And so 
it continues to this day, as Islamic 
State killers use Yezedi woman for 
sex Slaves (Robert Spencer’s The 
history of jihad: from Muhammad to 
ISIS details this vile history well). The 
entire history of Islam is characterised 
by mass killing, and it goes on to the 
present day. 

Here in Britain we noticed the 
“compassion” inherent in the London 
bombings and at the Manchester 
Arena. (The Manchester Arena 
bombing must have had the Islamic 
terrorists and their supporters 
masturbating: mainly young girls 
many on their first trip to a concert, all 
those short skirts and make up - the 
dirty slags.) We failed to notice that 
the Muslim rape gangs are outbursts 
of compassion. Is Clarke just stupid 
or evil, or both? Perhaps she supports 
terrorist bombings because mainly 
white people are killed - although, of 
course, with some inevitable Muslim 
casualties. Another example of 
compassion: as I read this - January 
12 - the judge has just awarded an 
(extremely rare) whole life sentence 
to one Khairi Saadallah - a Libyan 
who knifed three gay guys to death 
in a Reading park as a “religious 
obligation”. Note that the knife 
was a standard kitchen knife from 
Morrisons and not Bernard Mattison’s 
fantasy machine gun. 

Clarke concludes her missive by 
asserting: “Islamic fundamentalism 
or western values? On balance I 
will take Islamic fundamentalism!” 
As I write this, there are ongoing 
mass attacks on Christian women in 
Pakistan and, obviously to make the 
point that anyone but Muslims are 
rubbish, they are being thrown into 
sewers. Bourgeois democracy may be 
sadly lacking, consider the ongoing 
Covid-19 shambles, but give me that 
to Islamic fascism any time. 

Ted Hankin 
email 


Self-hating 


Is Maren Clarke completely off her 
trolley? The fight for women’s rights 
in Britain (and elsewhere) has been 
a long and difficult one, and still 
has some way to go. There has been 
progress, however arduous. However, 
self-hating women like Maren Clarke 
want to throw all this away by 
promoting Islam. 

There is a difference between 
being discriminated against in the 
workforce and being stoned to death 
for being raped (adultery) and it is 
perverse not to acknowledge this. 

For people like Clarke there is 
an easy solution: go live in Saudi 
Arabia. As a nurse I worked there for 


a number of years and, outside of the 
western compound, women are seen 
as trash. Islam already has too much 
influence in Britain, with Sharia 
courts, etc. There is a lot wrong with 
Britain, but insufficient Islamisation 
is not one of them! 

Julie Holland 

email 


Whoosh 


In his letter last week, Richard Farnos 
suggests that Paul Demarty “can 
walk through a herd of elephants 
without mentioning any of them” 
(Letters, January 14), as he was 
attempting to move Marxists away 
from identity politics (‘Getting out 
of the culture wars’, December 10). 
I will let comrade Demarty speak 
for himself, but I want to address the 
general problems with the comrade’s 
suggestion as to what the left should 
be doing. 

But first I feel it important to 
address an inaccurate claim made by 
Farnos: “Worryingly, in both Paul’s 
and Ollie’s contributions, the trans 
experience 1s still seen as problematic 
- respectively a ‘misery’ or a ‘mental’ 
illness.” This 1s not the claim that was 
being made. I do not know whether 
this 1s a simple misunderstanding or 
something more devious, but, either 
way, the argument is clear - we are not 
dealing with a mental illness here but 
a social illness. To quote what I said 
directly, “Much like depression and 
eating disorders, gender dysphoria is 
the mental manifestation of a wider 
social crisis” (Letters, December 
17). Comrade Farnos’s use of the 
term “‘mental’ illness” - used in 
neither my letter nor Demarty’s 
original article - does a great job of 
lumping our arguments in the same 
pile as those of the reactionary anti- 
trans crowd. Surely the comrade is 
either disingenuous or - as with the 
comrade’s comment about elephants 
- is unable to see the wood for the 
trees. 

When we come to look at the 
general argument of comrade 
Farnos, we are met with a deafening 
‘whoosh’ - the sound of arguments 
flying right over one’s head. To 
the observation that the current 
frame of analysis is unproductive 
and ultimately destructive, and to 
the call for an historical (Marxist) 
understanding, where none presently 
exists, we get this reply: this is merely 
a distraction, what about the “day- 
to-day issues trans people face, like: 
Have they the right to choose where 
they toilet? Who are they allowed to 
play sport with? Which ward would 
they use in a hospital?” Apparently 
comprehending (or god forbid, 
theoretically analysing) a maximum 
aim (abolition of gender) is an 
evocation of a ‘get-out’ from the real 
issues. 

The argument in abstract will be 
familiar - if I had a penny for every 
time I had heard this formulation 
I could probably afford the Marx- 
Engels Collected works - to every 
comrade: how does a revolutionary 
approach a worthy struggle (for 
example, a strike) that is limited to 
the confines of capital? Interaction 
with such an action is bound to raise 
questions of strikism, economism, 
reformism, trade unionism, etc. How 
do Marxists engage with this then? It 
is clear that we join them in struggle, 
whilst doing our job - which is to 
make the case for a Marxist analysis 
of their situation and a revolutionary 
solution to their struggles. 

Is this not the same scenario we 
face with the gender question? Do 
we confine ourselves to the everyday 
struggles of trans people within the 
frame of current reactionary analysis 
and nothing more? It seems quite clear 
to me that, while communists must 
act as ‘tribunes of the oppressed’, and 
seek to root out injustice wherever 
they find it, they must also provide a 
Marxist - historical and dialectical - 


understanding of said struggles. 

This Marxist understanding of 
gender is something that is missing 
on the left, which seems to jump 
head-first into either camp of reaction 
and as a result reap the ‘rewards’: 
communists splitting and feuding 
along non-class lines. Dare I use the 
Brexit analogy here? 

Instead of the burning need 
for a Marxist analysis, comrade 
Farnos sees only the (I stress still 
important) immediate issues facing 
trans people and sees a revolutionary 
understanding as a distraction. Sadly - 
despite no doubt very good intentions 
- this leaves comrade Farnos (as 
well as ‘IDpol-ers’ and LGBTQ+ 
ideologues) playing a game of 
oppression whack-a-mole. Social 
antagonisms and inequalities are not 
some abstract evil: they are products 
constantly generated by society 
in a process of history - without a 
revolutionary understanding, new 
antagonisms will be created just as 
quickly as we resolve them. 

I will reserve my comments about 
Amanda MacLean’s latest article ‘A 
world without gender’ (January 14) - 
in brief, unhelpful and problematic - 
for another letter. We’ve had nothing 
on gender for a year or so, and then 
two contributions in the same issue! 
Ollie Douglas 
email 


indulging 

How nice to hear that Lawrence 
Parker has got both the time and 
inclination to convey his ideas purely 
to “please himself’ (Letters, January 
14). Actually not nice whatsoever, 
given how the merest glance 
towards events and developments 
in the ‘world at large’ reveals a 
variously brutal, sordid, corroded, 
as well as evermore anarchic, place 
- conditions from capitalism and its 
colonialistic imperatives that rob the 
vast majority of humankind of basic 
requirements, such as dignity in life. 
But, hey, despite all that, let’s indulge 
ourselves, whilst simultaneously 
squandering the opportunity 
provided by our few stranded media 
outlets. 

Mere ‘holier than thou’-flavoured 
arrogance, mere virtue-signalling 
on my part? I think not - quite the 
contrary: this is a simple but sincere 
observation - where surely 21st- 
century Marxists must concentrate 
our energy, focus our intellect and 
tightly target our resources to best 
achievable effect, most particularly 
in relation to any potential new 
following. 

Just in case it has slipped the mind 
of the particular comrade concerned, 
we’re engaged not in a parlour game, 
but in class warfare, where our 
enemy is both vicious and ruthless 
- indeed, an enemy of global elites, 
blood-drenched from head to toe by 
their longstanding socio-economic 
methodologies and activities. May 
I suggest any comrade who feels 
able to make light of this raw truth 
hugely demeans themselves, whilst 
simultaneously insulting the rest of us 
(in this particular instance, that insult 
landing upon all other readers of the 
Weekly Worker)? Of course, given 
the almost complete politico-cultural 
isolation we share, (with its associated 
threat of losing sight of basics), really 
who amongst us is immune to falling 
into this horrible little trap? 

Finally, on matters to do with 
sexuality/gender and associated 
minefields of identity politics - 
all as covered so beautifully well 
by Amanda MacLean’s pieces of 
work both last week (‘A world 
without gender’) and back in 2019 
(‘Decoupled from reality’, April 
18). But surely the almost lunatic 
convolutions of queer theory could be 
challenged in a more straightforward 
manner? 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 
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Rot began with system 








One episode in long-term process 


Vladimir Putin cannot be blamed for America’s worst president ever. Daniel Lazare assesses the four 


turbulent years 


ith Donald Trump barely 
W:: the door, professional 

historians are already 
delivering their verdict on his four 
years in office. Their conclusion: 
he is the worst US president ever - 
worse even than James Buchanan, the 
Pennsylvania Democrat who failed 
to lift a finger, as one slave state after 
another left the Union in 1860-61 and 





joined the Confederacy. 
“T suspect the tour guides at 
Buchanan’s National Historic 


Landmark homeplace, Wheatland, 
in Pennsylvania, are already 
celebrating,” Joseph J Ellis, who 
has written bestsellers about George 
Washington, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, wrote in the Los 
Angeles Times. “Their man, they must 
fondly hope, will never be last again.” 

The comparison is apt, given that 
Buchanan brought the United States 
to the edge of one civil war, while 
Trump has brought it to the verge 
of another. But it 1s also revealing 
about what such judgments mean. 
While Buchanan presided over an 
unprecedented constitutional crisis, 
in no sense can he be regarded as 
politically causative other than in the 
most immediate sense of the term. 
Yes, he took matters to extremes 
by openly siding with the southern 
‘slavocracy’ and looking the other 
way, as his secretary of war transferred 
weapons and supplies to would-be 
secessionists. But otherwise his role 
was passive. He presided over a crisis 
that had been brewing for decades 
before he arrived on the scene. 

The same goes for Trump. 
According to the Democrats, he is 
solely responsible for the disasters 
that occurred on his watch, because 
he colluded with Russia, spewed out 
lies and racism, cosied up to dictators, 
and sent a rampaging mob onto 
Capitol Hill. But that is self-serving 
nonsense, since, like Buchanan, 
Trump represented the culmination of 
events that were years in the making 
as well. 

After all, 2016 was not the first 
time Trump ran for president. He did 
so in 2000, but pulled out after polling 
in just the single digits. He threw 


his hat into the ring again in 2011 
after taking out full-page newspaper 
ads in support of the Republicans’ 
ridiculous ‘Birthergate’ scandal, but 
ended up slumping in his chair when 
Obama made one joke after another 
at his expense at the White House 
Correspondents Dinner in April.' The 
general verdict: Trump was a walking 
punch line, whose political prospects 
were nil. 

Yet 2016 proved to be the opposite. 
Barrelling past a string of Republican 
nonentities such as Senator Ted Cruz 
of Texas, Senator Marco Rubio of 
Florida and ex-Florida governor Jeb 
Bush, Trump secured the Republican 
nomination in March. Then, after 
letting loose with a series of crude 
political statements that the press was 
sure would sink his boat for good, he 
confounded the experts by winning 
the White House in November. 

What was different? It certainly 
was not Trump, whose act after 30- 
plus years of talk-show appearances, 
movie cameos and the hit reality- 
TV show, The apprentice, had not 
changed a bit. Rather, it was the 
political context. America, quite 
simply, was another country when 
Trump formally launched his 
campaign in mid-2015. Economic 
growth had slowed to an average of 
just 2.3% in the years following the 
financial meltdown of 2007-09, while 
inequality continued to accelerate, 
with the top one percent’s share of 
national wealth rising 12% from 2010 
to 2015. Labour participation rates 
sank steadily, while life expectancy 
declined for three years in a row, 
beginning in 2014 - an unprecedented 
development for an economically 
advanced country that was not in a 
state of war. 


Gridlock 


But it was not just the economy that 
was in distress - politics were too. 
After 20 years of gridlock on Capitol 
Hill, voters were eager for someone 
to cut through the posturing and the 
cant. A second wave of terrorism - the 
Charlie Hebdo murders in January 
2015, the Bataclan theatre attack in 
November, and then a mass shooting 


in San Bernardino, California, in 
early December - rattled nerves and 
left officials looking helpless and 
incompetent. Operatives or supporters 
of Islamic State were responsible for 
both Bataclan and San Bernardino, yet 
Obama speechwriter Ben Rhodes had 
assured Americans just a year earlier 
that IS did not pose a threat, because 
its “primary focus is consolidating 
territory in the Middle East” rather than 
“launch[ing] attacks against the west 
and the US homeland”? In October 
2014, Joe Biden told a Harvard 
audience that Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Emirates and other Persian Gulf 
allies were supplying IS and al Qa’ eda, 
yet there was nothing the US could 
do to make them stop - and indeed 
Obama subsequently ordered him to 
telephone the royal family in Riyadh 
and apologise for letting the cat out of 
the bag. 

In the face of such foolishness, 
Trump’s call for a Muslim ban “until 
we can figure out what’s going on” 
drew blood. The fact that Obama 
supporters were aghast at his crudity 
and racism made it even more 
effective, since their political politesse 
had only made matters worse. A 
growing refugee crisis in Europe - 
itself the by-product of US-backed 
‘forever wars’ in the Middle East 
- added to the paranoia. Americans 
tend to be xenophobic under the best 
of circumstances. With 40% of the 
population never stepping foot outside 
the country - and 11% never stepping 
foot outside their state’ - the rest of the 
world from a US perspective consists 
either of weak-kneed Europeans, Latin 
American narcotraficantes or howling 
mobs in the Middle East. So, with IS 
supporters shooting up co-workers 
inside ‘Fortress America’, voters 
figured that the trme had come to raise 
the drawbridge and send in a strong 
man to take matters in hand. 

Trump thus went from strength to 
strength. As comforting as it might 
be to hold him and people like Nigel 
Farage and Viktor Orban solely 
responsible for the rightwing populism 
that surged in the mid-2010s, it was an 
all-too-predictable response to years of 
political and economic malaise. Where 


fascism in the 1920s and 30s arose in 
response to working class militancy, 
the populist upsurge of the 2010s 
was the opposite: a political rebellion 
at a time when the left had been all 
but expunged. It was an anti-elitist 
revolt at a time when the only revolt 
that neoliberalism permitted was in a 
generally nghtwing direction. 

The rest was predictable as well. 
Instead of blaming the Electoral 
College - an antique constitutional 
provision that allowed Trump to slip 
into the Oval office despite trailing 
by two percent in the popular vote - 
Democrats blamed Vladimir Putin, 
American imperialism’s all-purpose 
béte noire. Instead of combating 
xenophobia, they thus added to it. 
They responded the same way to the 
mountains of lies that Trump issued on 
a near-daily basis. Instead of exposing 
his falsehoods, they produced the big 
lie of Russian collusion - a conspiracy 
tale so thoroughly fact-free that even 
the most feverish JFK assassination 
buff would blush with embarrassment. 
As one lie led to another, and another, 
Washington was soon lost in a sea of 
confusion. 

Trump no more caused the 
breakdown than a surfer causes the 
wave that carries him to shore. Instead, 
he rode it for all 1t was worth, matching 
Democratic craziness with craziness of 
his own until reaching the reductio ad 
absurdum. “I think mail-in voting is 
going to rig the election, I really do,” he 
told Fox News in July. “I’m not going 
to just say yes - I’m not going to say 
no - and I didn’t last time either,” he 
added, when asked if he would abide 
by the election results in November. 
January 6 was the inevitable upshot - 
the worst constitutional rupture since 
the Civil War and one that has left 
Americans shaken and stunned. 

If Trump was solely responsible, 
however, that should be the end of it. 
But, needless to say, it is not. While 
only 14% of Republicans - and 9% of 
Americans overall - say they supported 
the January 6 attempted takeover, 64% 
of Republicans still believe Trump 
was the legitimate winner, while 48% 
say that other Republican leaders did 
not go far enough in helping him to 


challenge the results. At 87%, Trump’s 
approval rating among Republicans 
is essentially unchanged from pre- 
election levels.’ 

The political alignment has 
therefore barely budged. Americans 
are as divided as ever, with tens of 
millions of people convinced that the 
elections are a con job, designed to rob 
them of their nghtful victory. Far-right 
groups are meanwhile surging, with the 
neo-fascist Proud Boys claiming that 
membership has more than doubled 
since January 6 from 16,000 to 34,000. 
To be sure, groups like the Proud Boys, 
Boogaloo and Three Percenters are 
ragtag outfits by comparison with the 
fascist organisations of the 1930s, with 
their elaborate party structures and 
all-embracing propaganda machines. 
Nonetheless, it 1s clear that tens of 
thousands of ultra-rightists now enjoy 
parading about with assault weapons 
and brawling with Black Lives Matter 
supporters and Antifa militants in the 
streets. So the problem will not go 
away, as the violence escalates and the 
ultra-right continues to expand. 

Trump may be departing the scene, 
but Trumpism lingers on and will 
undoubtedly grow more menacing, as 
it mutates and expands. Democrats will 
grow more menacing as well, as they 
respond with a security clampdown 
that will inevitably be used against the 
left. 

Donald Trump put on a good show, 
and he no doubt has much more to 
offer. But his spectacular climb to 
power is merely one episode in a long- 
term process of decay @ 


Notes 

1. youtube.com/ 

watch?t=2m5 | s&v=k8TwRmX6zs4. 

2. ‘Airstrikes in Iraq: what you need to know’, 
White House, August 11 2014: obamawhitehouse. 
archives.gov/blog/2014/08/11/airstrikes-iraq-what- 
you-need-know. 

3. forbes.com/sites/lealane/2019/05/02/percentage- 
of-americans-who-never-traveled-beyond-the- 
state-where-they-were-born-a-surprise. 

4. today.yougov.com/topics/politics/articles- 
reports/2021/01/13/what-americans-make- 
capitol-attack-poll; cnbc.com/2021/01/17/ 
trump-retains-support-from-republicans-after- 
capitol-attack-nbc-poll.html; pewresearch.org/ 
politics/2021/01/15/biden-begins-presidency-with- 
positive-ratings-trump-departs-with-lowest-ever- 
job-mark. 
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Goodbye Donald Trump 


The January 6 failed coup is a symptom of decay. Even with a near $2 trillion rescue package the Biden 
administration is unlikely to revive the American dream, says Jack Conrad 
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here can be no better way order. For millions the American evangelicals, patriarchal middle- capitalist control over the Republican 
Te beginning this valedictory dream has turned into an The rollback of democratc aged men and in general the very Party. The same could have been said 
article on Donald J Trump than American nightmare. Republican . : : deep well of social conservatism. if, by some fluke, Bernie Sanders had 
by quoting Marx quoting Hegel. Here and Democrat administrations nents colmes:)us = ese Once he was swom in on _ managed to become the Democrats’ 
are the seemingly casual opening alike embraced  neoliberalism, from the Democratic centre January 20 2017, the GOP presidential candidate. It is not that 
lines of The eighteenth Brumaire of  financialisaton, offshoring jobs and as the Republican right establishment hoped that it could Trump did not benefit the capitalist 
Louis Bonaparte (1852): a massive growth of inequality. As “tame Trump”.* It was not to be. class. He did. There were all manner 
a consequence, between 1979 and Trump tweeted over their heads, of tax cuts for corporations, rollbacks 
Hegel remarks somewhere that 2013 the top 1% saw their salaries communicated directly with his of environmental legislation, 
all facts and personages of great rise by 138%. Yet despite steadily mass base - every inflammatory massive government handouts to 
importance in world history rising productivity the average message, outrageous statement the mega-rich, etc. But - and this is 
occur, as it were, twice. He forgot hourly pay of workers “stagnated”. and counterfactual claim being the point - Trump wanted to be the 
to add: the first time as tragedy, Wages for the low-paid actually amplified by approving or master, wanted to dominate, wanted 
the second as farce.! fell by 5%; recent college graduates disapproving TV and radio stations other members of the capitalist class 
aged between 21 and 24 likewise and newspaper headlines (mainly beholden to him. 
Ever since his unexpected election saw reduced incomes, along with the disapproving). Those following Towards that end, Trump sought 
victory over Hillary Clinton in burden of huge student debts.’ @realDonaldTrump soared from _ to stretch, bend and go beyond what 
November 2016, Trump was busily Homelessness, opiate addiction 13 million on Inauguration Day to has long passed as US non-partisan 
agitating, manoeuvring, campaigning and irrationality correspondingly 88 million by December 2020.° constitutional norms. We saw that 
to ensure that, by fair means or foul, grows apace. Centre politics - the Joe Biden: no saviour of It was not the Republican with the denial that Barack Obama 


establishment which tamed Donald was American born. We saw that 
Trump, but Donald Trump who with the appointment of a slew of 


he would remain US president - not cosy middle-ground consensus - 


only till 2024, but 2028 and perhaps finds itself pulled, challenged, torn ane Waring Case woMtie 


beyond (he talked of “negotiating” apart from left and right. threat of fascism tamed the Republican establishment. reactionary judges, and not just to 
a third term, even though since the With Hillary Clinton _ the Hence the not entirely unfounded the Supreme Court. We saw that with 
time of George Washington there Dempublican old order had its ? boast: “It’s nottheir Republican Party the use of the national guard and 




















any more: this is Donald Trump’s federal agents against Black Lives 
Republican Party” (Donald Trump Matter protestors. We saw it with the 
junior speaking to the Washington — endless accusations that Joe Biden’s 


has been an unofficial two-term time personification and Trump his 
limit and, after Franklin Roosevelt, perfect foil. Her campaign hid the 
who won an unprecedented fourth class interests of big capital behind 


term in 1944, this became an official a popular-frontist appeal to identity ' MAGA rally on January 6). November 2020 election victory was 
limit with the 22nd amendment’). politics: feminist women, the LBGT ; Never-Trump senators and _ a steal, that there had been massive 

Though Donald J Trump is a ‘community’, the black and Latino % ’ representatives reluctantly became voter fraud. We saw that in Rudy 
scion of the capitalist class, he never population, labour unions, etc. enablers ... out of fear. After all, Guuliani’s countless legal bids. We 


almost at a whim the hugely popular saw that with the January 6 2021 
(with registered Republican voters) MAGA rally and the march on the 
45th president could conjure up a_ Capitol. All moments in Trump’s 
suitably enthusiastic pro-Trump — long drawn out coup attempt. 
challenger for the next round of =p 
primaries. Others, not least the Military 
spawn of the Tea Party, were Trump’s cabinets have been ram- 
genuine converts, as were most packed with military men from the 
congressional newcomers. start and at every opportunity he 
All this testifies toa sought to involve the military in 
real loss of collective US domestic affairs. Trump clearly 


was the preferred candidate of the Trump’s campaign hid his bid to 
Republican establishment in 2016. make himself president for life, an 
Trump 1s part reality-TV showman, emperor, behind the Make America 
part billionaire property developer, Great Again slogan, which mobilised 
part rabble-rousing outsider. In the common identity politics of 
speech after speech he railed against the “deplorables” - not just white 
the entire Washington blob: ‘Drain supremacists, neo-Nazis and the 
the swamp, drain the swamp’ his rightwing militia fringe, 
supporters chanted in reply. but rust-belt workers, 

There exists a profound the squeezed petty 
disenchantment with the old bourgeoisie, Christian 
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hankered after a martial law regime 
and a suitably restricted electorate. 

Martial law, note, involves 
a wholesale suspension of civil 
liberties, so “military commanders 
can issue orders to civilians’, as well 
as “arrest and mete out punishment 
based on tactical needs of war rather 
than the civilian law on the books’’.® 
The only time it has been tried on a 
national scale was when Abraham 
Lincoln suspended habeas corpus 
rights during the civil war. He wanted 
to shut down __pro-Confederate 
dissidents in the north. Even then with 
‘ex parte Milligan’ (1866) a hostile 
Supreme Court ruled that Lincoln 
had overstepped legitimate bounds. 
Martial law could only operate in 
areas of “military operations, where 
war really prevails”’.’ 

Nevertheless, lieutenant general 
(retired) Michael Flynn, Trump’s 
first national security advisor, 
openly advocated just that course 
in an interview with Newsmax in 
December 2020. Trump, he said, 
should “take military capabilities, 
and he could place them in those 
[swing states], and basically rerun 
an election”. Other Trump insiders 
urged him to use a declaration of 
martial law, combined with the 
powers of the Insurrection Act, 
to overturn Joe Biden’s election 
victory.® 

Yet, much to Trump’s obvious 
frustration, there was a decided 
unwillingness by the Pentagon to 
go along with his coup attempt. 
“There is no role for the US military 
in determining the outcome of an 
American election,” army secretary 
Ryan McCarthy and chief of staff 
general James McConville declared 
in a defiant statement.’ 

A stance backed by all 10 
living previous sectaries of state 
for defence, including James 
Mattis and Mark Esper, who both 
served under Trump. In a joint 
letter published in the Washington 
Post they warned that: “Efforts to 
involve the US armed forces in 
resolving election disputes would 
take us into dangerous, unlawful 
and unconstitutional territory,” They 
ominously concluded that civilian 
and military officials “who direct or 
carry out such measures would be 
accountable, including potentially 
facing criminal penalties, for the 
grave consequences of their actions 
on our republic.” 

A clear enough message. The 
military top brass are sworn to 
defence of the existing constitution 
... not one man, even though that one 
man happens to be their commander- 
in-chief. 

If martial law had been declared, 
we would therefore guess that Donald 
Trump would have been discreetly 
frogmarched out of the White House 
by CIA operatives and then placed 
in a suitably secure mental hospital. 
A pliant medic would have read out 
a carefully drafted press statement: 
Donald J Trump has suffered a 
debilitating mental breakdown, 
etc, etc. Meanwhile Mike Pence 
temporarily moves in to the Oval 
office. 

Unable to play the military card, 
Trump fared no better in the courts. 
Lawsuits in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Nevada, Georgia and Arizona all 
failed. Nor did his bid to take matters 
to the Supreme Court get anywhere. 
So, to date, the 2000 election is the 
only one to have been decided by 
the Supreme Court. Al Gore lost by 
537 votes out of a total of almost six 
million cast in Florida. The Supreme 
Court stopped the recount and 
ruled in favour of George W Bush. 
If there was a steal this was it. The 
simple fact of the matter is that in 
2020 Biden won the popular vote 
by some three million and secured 
an unassailable majority where it 
really matters constitutionally: in the 
electoral college. 


Having run out of options Trump 
turned to his base. Many tens of 
thousands flocked to the January 6 
MAGA rally near Washington’s 
Lafayette Park. They cheered, they 
were fired, when the president told 
them to “Fight like hell” and to 
“Stop the steal”. Trump’s desperate 
hope was that this barely organised 
raggle-taggle army would persuade, 
intimidate, force congress - vitally 
including vice-president Mike Pence 
- into not certifying the election of 
Joe Biden. 

The upstanding vice-president 
refused to act unconstitutionally, 
but the mob had no such qualms or 
scruples. We now know beyond a 
shadow of doubt what the various 
far-right Trumpite MAGA groups, 
the Proud Boys, the Oath Keepers, 
the Three Percenters, the Boogaloos, 
the Confederate nostalgics, the 
KKK _ fanatics, the QAnonists, the 
Christian second comers, etc had in 
mind. Talk of occupying the Capitol 
lit up the internet. Hunting down 
members of congress and putting the 
traitors on trial was widely floated. 
‘Hang Mike Pence! Hang Nancy 
Pelosi!’ rang the cry. Unmistakably, 
their “intent was to overthrow the 
government” - Chuck Hagel, former 
defence secretary under Barack 
Obama (2013-15) and a Republican 
senator for Nebraska (1997-2009). 

The FBI and_ other such 
intelligence agencies monitored each 
and every hair-brained conspiracy. 
The Washington Post says that the 
federal authorities were fully aware 
of what attendees of the MAGA rally 
were planning: 


As of 5 January 2021, FBI 
Norfolk received information 
indicating calls for violence in 
response to ‘unlawful lockdowns’ 
to begin on 6 January 2021 
in Washington DC. An online 
thread discussed specific calls for 
violence to include stating “Be 
ready to fight. Congress needs to 
hear glass breaking, doors being 
kicked in, and blood from their 
BLM and Pantifa slave soldiers 
being spilled. Get violent. Stop 
calling this a march, or rally, or 
a protest. Go there ready for war. 
We get our president or we die. 
NOTHING else will achieve this 
goal." 


Trump would have certainly been 
handed this and many other such 
reports. So when he blessed the 
MAGA march on the Capitol he 
must have had a good idea, no matter 
how vague, of what would happen. 
If he was too lazy, too dozy to read 
the reports, those around him would 
have. But Trump was, at this stage, 
clutching at straws. 

The January 6 coup succeeded ... 
but for a mere day. The certification 
of Biden went ahead after a 24-hour 
delay. So this was a half-hearted, 
half-baked coup attempt. The 
president wanted a coup, but had no 
realistic plan. The disparate, crazed, 
barmy coup-makers who stormed the 
Capitol had no realistic plan either. 

Trump reportedly refused to send 
national guard units to support the 
Capitol police, as the MAGA mob 
stormed democracy’s holy of holies. 
One must presume some police 
collusion - after a little push the 
Capitol police chief, Steven Sund, 
resigned. 

Yet only when news came in 
that Mike Pence had not played his 
allotted role did Trump finally tell his 
coup-makers that, though he loved 
them, they should now peacefully 
head off back home. It was days later 
that he denounced their lawlessness 
and their violence ... in order to save 
himself. 

On January 13 2021 the House 
of Representatives voted to impeach 
him on charges of “incitement of 
insurrection”. Trump’s January 2 


phone call with Georgia secretary 
of state Brad Raffensperger is cited, 
along with the storming of the Capitol 
on January 6. Ten Republicans voted 
yea, 197 voted nay. 


Classic 


Though Trump’s attempted coup 
was totally botched, it was of a 
classic type. An insiders job, “made 
in Rome”’.'* 

Perhaps the best known study 
of coups is the little book authored 
by Curzio Malaparte, Coup d’etat: 
the technique of revolution (1931). 
Malaparte, was a dissident Italian 
fascist who in later life cleaved 
towards the Catholic church and the 
Italian Communist Party." 

Under the sway of Mussolini 
fascism, Malaparte categorised 
the October revolution organised 
by Leon Trotsky and strategically 
mapped out by Vladimir Lenin as a 
“coup”. A standard bourgeois trope. 
That despite the obvious fact that 
the Bolsheviks had secured a social 
majority in the soviets - they plus 
their Left Socialist Revolutionary 
allies formed a majority bloc in the 
only really representative institutions 
of late 1917 Russia. More than that, 
Bolshevism ushered in a system 
overthrow. So, no mere coup d état. 

But the real significance of 
Malaparte’s study lay not in his 
attempt to portray the Bolshevik 
revolution as a coup. His main thesis 
was that to attack or defend the 
parliament and ministerial buildings 
was “futile”. They were, he said, 
the “mere simulacra of power”. 
The main objective, for him, had to 
be paralysing and taking control of 
the “technological power points of 
the modern state: the rail and road 
centres, the telecommunications 
networks, the factories’. That, 
says, Malaparte, is what marked 
out the “successful” coup from the 
“unsuccessful” coup." 

With that in mind, Trump’s 
“unsuccessful” coup attempt was 
clearly “a farce’. He was no Benito 
Mussolini, no Adolf Hitler ... no 
Buzz Windrip.'? He never really 
stood a chance. 

What is a coup? Four features 
in particular stand out. Here I base 
myself on, though do not entirely 
follow, another study: Edward 
Luttwak’s Coup d’etat: a practical 
handbook (1968). 

Firstly, there is a_ categorical 
distinction between a coup and a 
revolution. A revolution involves 
mass action, an overthrow, a political 
or economic turnabout. 

Secondly, a coup is not an assault 
on the state from without: it is a 
“seizure of power within the present 
system’’.'° The aim of the coup is to 
substitute, or maintain, one governing 
elite for another governing elite. 

Thirdly, the coup, unlike a 
revolution, does not confront, 
overwhelm and “smash down’, by 
superior weight of power. 

Fourthly, on the contrary, the 
successful coup uses the existing 
apparatus to overturn, subvert or 
twist the existing constitution. 
One elite faction is maintained or 
replaced by another elite faction. A 
successful coup sees the infiltration 
of a “small” but “critical” segment 
of the “state apparatus” in order to 
lever a bigger segment and send it 
“crashing down’’."’ 


Fascism 


Trump’s botched coup was not the 
opening salvo of an imminent civil 
war. The US ruling class(es) are not 
split in the manner of 1861-65, when 
two rival systems finally resorted to 
muskets, bayonets and cannons. The 
capitalist north was based on free 
wage labour and wanted to develop 
the US into an industrial superpower. 
The capitalist south was based on 
slave labour and out of narrow self- 
interest wanted the US to remain 


a cotton-exporting British semi- 
colony. Nor is there any equivalence 
with the 1642-51 English civil war 
or the 1688 Glorious Revolution. 
Again, two systems confronted each 
other: rising mercantile and agrarian 
capitalism and a declining feudalism, 
defended by an autocratic monarchy. 

What about January 6 as an attempt 
to install fascism? Besides garbled 
populist propaganda denigrating 
foreigners, corrupt __ politicians, 
migrants, preachy liberals, greedy 
capitalists, religious, ethnic and other 
minorities, etc, fascism launches 
physical force primarily against the 
organised working class. 

Unfortunately, at the present 
moment in time, the working class 
represents no threat to the capitalist 
system in the United States. Trade 
unions are incredibly weak and there 
is nothing even approaching a real 
working class party. The growth of 
the Democratic Socialists of America 
is an encouraging development, but 
it still has not decisively broken with 
the Democrats. True, it was ‘Bernie 
or bust’ in 2020 ... but in the privacy 
of the ballot booth. 

The working class threat to 
capitalism was palpably real in the 
Italy of the early 1920s, Germany in 
the 1920s and early 30s, France in 
the mid-1930s. There were hugely 
powerful communist and _ social 
democratic parties and it was their 
inability, or refusal, to deliver the 
final revolutionary blow that allowed, 
encouraged, propelled the capitalist 
class to turn to fascist parties and 
their black, brown and blue-shirted 
fighting squads - fascism being a 
terroristic variant of Bonapartism. 

There were fascists and small 
fascist gangs involved on January 6, 
of course, but, to make the point 
again, there is no working class 
threat to the existing constitution or 
the existing socio-economic system 
of exploitation in the USA. If there 
were, then maybe the capitalist class, 
or at least sections of the capitalist 
class, might have been prepared to 
finance, promote and rely on a fascist 
movement for salvation. As things 
stand, though, they had no wish, no 
desire to even back Trump’s bid to 
steal the election and install himself 
for a second, third ... term. 

There is no immediate danger of 
a mass fascist movement coming 
to power in the US. After all, there 
is no revolutionary situation. Of 
course, in the name of stopping 
fascism, sections of the left have 
formed themselves into single-issue 
anti-fascist organisations: eg, the 
Antifa. This is a diversion, because 
it elevates the mosaic of fascist 
grouplets into the main enemy. Not 
the capitalist class, not the capitalist 
State. 

The same essential approach also 
had it that Trump was a fascist - the 
main enemy - and therefore it was 
vital to vote for Joe Biden and once 
again trail behind the Democratic 
Party. Eg, the ‘official’ Communist 
Party of the USA. The necessity of 
establishing working class political 
independence and the formation of 
a working class party is endlessly 
put off, delayed, declared premature. 
After all, before Donald Trump there 
was George W Bush, Ronald Reagan 
and Richard Nixon ... all supposedly 
fascists or heralds of fascism. And 
after Trump there will be ... 

In that light 1t would be a huge 
mistake to back any move by the 
Biden administration to clamp 
down on free speech in the name 
of preventing another Trump. The 
danger to democratic rights comes 
not only from the Republican night, 
but the Democrat centre. We have 
already seen president Trump 
cut off from Facebook, Twitter, 
YouTube, etc. Amazon pulled the 
plug on the ‘conservative’ internet 
site, Parler. Doubtless the Biden 
administration will be keen to press 


home its advantage after the bungled 
January 6 coup by silencing all 
manner of “deplorables”’. 

At all times we must recognise 
that it is the capitalist state and 
the capitalist class which is our 
main enemy. It is the failures, the 
malfunctioning of a _ declining 
capitalism which gives _ both 
ammunition and sustenance to the 
extreme right. And, of course, the 
Biden administration will preside 
over an economy which 1s already 
on its knees. 

There are already 10.7 million 
officially unemployed in the US." 
Biden’s near $2trillion rescue 
package will not fundamentally 
transform the situation. It will not 
lead to a sustained growth of wage 
rates, that is for sure. On the contrary, 
we should expect worse working 
conditions and fewer employment 
rights in the attempt to Make America 
Profitable Again (MAPA). There 
will be no return to the 1950s-60s 
long boom. Even if dressed-up as a 
Green New Deal, it is a lie. 

Communists must champion 
unrestricted free speech ... yes, even 
for Donald Trump. We are against 
state bans on rightwing demagogues 
and rightwing political outfits ... 
no matter how deranged. State 
restrictions on what can and what 
cannot be said in political debate 
must be vigorously opposed. Any 
such bans or restrictions, even if 
ostensibly aimed at the nght, will 
inevitably serve to suffocate the 
advanced part of the working class. 

Free speech and the widest 
democracy provide the _ best 
conditions for the ideas of socialism, 
of communism, of Marxism, to 
test themselves, to grow, flourish 
and eventually, through joining 
them with the real class struggle, 
convince millions. So we have every 
confidence that communists can win 
the battle of ideas. 

Communists must also be the 
foremost champions of democracy. 
Why? Alone the struggle for 
democracy trains and forms the 
workers into a class for themselves. 

That explains why our response 
to the January 6 failed coup is not 
to urge on Trump’s impeachment, 
because conviction will bar him 
from running again in 2024. 

No, in America communists call 
for the abolition of the presidency - in 
effect an (indirectly) elected monarch. 
The same goes for the senate, the 
supreme court, the electoral college 
and state rights. They are all checks 
and balances against democracy. 
Instead, we demand a single-chamber 
assembly elected by proportional 
representation and a democratic 
centralist state - the form best suited 
to the rule of the working class @ 
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Dilemmas of great and good 


Mainstream economists cannot provide the answers needed to revive a system mired in stagnation. 
Michael Roberts reports on the annual gathering of the American Economic Association 








Economic Association was 

unusual this year, for obvious 
reasons. Instead of 13,000 academic 
and professional economists 
descending on an American city 
to present and discuss hundreds of 
submitted papers over a few days, 
because of the Covid-19 pandemic, 
ASSA 2021, as the conference was 
called, was virtual. Despite that, 
there were a host of papers presented 
- along with plenaries of the great 
and good in mainstream economics 
and economic policy. 

Every year, there is an issue 
that tends to dominate among 
the mainstream presentations. 
Previously it had been the economics 
of rising inequality and last year it 
was the economics of climate change. 
Not surprisingly, this year it was the 
economic impact of Covid-19 and 
the policies needed to deal with the 
pandemic slump. 

There were two large panel 
presentations on the economic 
impact. The first was on what was 
happening to the US economy and 
where it was going. Former central 
bank governor of India, Raghuram 
Rajan! - now back at his neoclassical 
base at the University of Chicago - 
raised the risk of rising corporate debt 
turning into corporate “distress”. He 
reckoned that the current monetary 
and fiscal support offered to small 
and large corporations “will have to 
end eventually” and “at that point, 
the true extent of the distress will 
emerge’. Rajan reckoned it was time 
for “targeted support” to reduce debt 
accumulation and so avoid future 
bad debts on the banking system 
- a bankers’ policy, as recently 
advocated by the so-called Group of 
Thirty bankers.’ 

Carmen Reinhart -_ recently 
appointed as chief economist of 
the World Bank and joint author 
with Kenneth Rogoff of a huge 
(and controversial) book on the 
history of public debt’ - also echoed 
Rajan’s worry about rising debt: 
not only among corporates in the 
US, but particularly in the so-called 


T he conference of the American 


‘emerging economies’. In the great 
recession, the US dollar appreciated 
sharply against other currencies, as it 
was seen as a ‘safe haven’ for cash 
and assets. But in this slump, the 
dollar has depreciated significantly, 
because it seems investors fear that 
US fiscal spending 1s too large, while 
dollar interest rates have plunged. 
But what happens to the ability of 
‘emerging economies’ to service 
their dollar debt, if the dollar should 
start to rise again? 

Lawrence Summers, the guru 
of ‘secular stagnation’,* reckoned 
that the pandemic slump has only 
increased the length of stagnation in 
advanced economies. Interest rates 
had dropped into negative territory 
and fiscal stimulus had been raised 
to new heights. But that would not 
end stagnation, unless “there are 
structural policies adopted”. He did 
not spell out what these were, but 
instead argued against untargeted 
fiscal spending like the proposed 
$2,000-per-person monthly payment 
to all Americans, which he saw as 
just adding to the incomes of those 
which had actually increased during 
Covid. Summers has been attacked 
for his rejection of the payment from 
the left, but what it shows is that the 
mainstream is increasingly worried 
that fiscal and monetary stimulus 
is creating uncontrolled debt levels 
(despite low interest costs) that will 
have to be reined it at some point 
- and also that Federal Reserve 
largesse has mostly ended up in 
boosting the stock market and the 
better-off. 

Liberal left economist and 
Nobel laureate, Joseph Stiglitz> 
called for a resetting of the US 
economy when the pandemic ends. 
He wanted to reverse the tax cuts 
to the corporations and _better- 
off implemented by Trump, 
increase environmental 
regulations, break the 
power of the tech 
monopolies and make 
productive public 
investments. What is 
the likelihood of any of 


Is it capitalist? Is it 
socialist? Is it something 
else? Either way, China’s 

growth continues to 

confound expectations 


The liberal left Nobel 
laureate, Joseph Stiglitz: 
fairly pessimistic 











this under the Biden administration 
over the next four years? 

In contrast, rightwing orthodox 
John Taylor of Stanford University° 
wanted the Fed to stop its emergency 
bond purchases and other credit 
facilities as soon as possible, and for 
the new Biden administration to be 
cautious on further public spending. 
You see, for Taylor, the market 
system was innovative and works. 
During Covid, internet businesses 
and purchases had rocketed and 
this was the way forward, replacing 
the old ways with the new. But that 
needs not more, but /ess regulation 
of businesses like Uber or Amazon, 
of course. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper 
in this session was that by Janice 
Eberly of North Western University 
who showed that during the current 
slump companies had saved huge 
amounts of capital spending on 
offices, travel and other physical 
equipment, as staff were working 
from home (at their own expense). 
This provided an opportunity for 
business to boost the productivity of 
the workforce without extra capital 
spending and less labour - a way out 
for capitalism after the pandemic? 


Global economy 


The second big session was on the 
world economy. By any measure, the 
panellists agreed that the Covid-19 
slump was the worst in the history of 
capitalism. But, even worse, it could 
take some time for economies to 
return to their pre-pandemic levels, 
if ever at all. On current projections, 
the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
reckons that will not happen until 
2022, and even then world gross 
domestic product will remain 
behind the pre-pandemic 
trajectory.’ 

The impact on 
world trade has been 
even more damaging. 


According to the World 
Trade Organisation, 
world trade growth 


will never return to its 


previous trajectory. And, as it was 
argued in the US economic session, 
global debt levels are at record levels. 

In his presentation, Dale Jorgenson 
of Harvard University - an expert 
on global productivity growth and 
its constituents - reckoned that the 
differentials in output and output per 
worker between the G7 economies 
and the ‘emerging economies’ of 
China and India would be resumed: 
“Growth in the advanced economies 
will recover from the financial and 
economic crisis of the past decade, 
but a longer-term trend toward 
slower economic growth will be re- 
established.” Interestingly, he argued 
that the consensus view that China’s 
economic growth will slow because 
its working-age population is falling 
may not be the case, if China can 
raise the quality of its labour force 
through education and extend the 
working age. That could deliver an 
annual growth rate closer to 6% than 
the 4%-5% forecast by many. 

The other half of the Rogoff- 
Reinhart history of debt team, 
Kenneth Rogoff, again presented his 
current view that the level of global 
debt is near a tipping point. Yes, 
interest rates are very low making 
debt servicing sustainable. But 
economic growth is also low and, 
if interest costs (r) start to exceed 
growth (g), then a debt crisis could 
ensue. So the problem of fiscal 
sustainability has not gone away, as 
many argue. Of course, Rogoff only 
talks about public sector debt, when 
the problem of record high corporate 
debt is much more worrying for the 
sustainability of future economic 
growth in capitalist economies. 

Joseph Stiglitz’s answer to a post- 
pandemic global debt crisis was 
to cancel the debts of the poorest 
countries. This should be done by 
“creating an international framework 
facilitating this in an orderly way”. 
What chance of this being agreed and 
implemented by the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank, let 
alone all the private creditors like the 
banks and hedge funds? 

My overall impression from 
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these panels is that the mainstream 
is fairly pessimistic about a 
sufficient economic recovery from 
the pandemic, both in the US and 
globally. But the great and good are 
torn between the obvious requirement 
to maintain monetary and_ fiscal 
stimulus to avoid a meltdown in the 
world economy and financial assets, 
on the one hand, and the impending 
need to end that stimulus to avoid 
unsustainable debt levels and a new 
financial crisis, on the other. It is 
certainly a dilemma for capitalist 
economics. 

That dilemma also led to some 
papers by mainstream economists 
looking for ways to forecast future 
financial crashes. One paper 
reminded us that during the depth 
of the great recession, the Queen of 
England visited the London School of 
Economics. As she was shown graphs 
emphasising the scale of imbalances 
in the financial system, she asked 
a simple question: “Why didn’t 
anybody notice?” It took several 
months before she got an official reply 
from the economists. They blamed 
the lack of foresight of the crisis on 
the “psychology of denial’. There 
was a “failure to foresee the timing, 
extent and severity of the crisis and to 
head it off’. 

In the same paper, the authors 
attempt to deal with this lack of 
foresight with machine learning. 
Using these modern techniques, they 
reckon that they can now predict 
systemic financial crises 12 quarters 
ahead.’ They go further in suggesting 
that the empirical work can offer 
“precious hints” on why there are 
regular and recurring financial crises 
in modern economies - although I 
could not see what they were. 

In another paper, the authors looked 
at five large financial crises over the 
last 200 years of capitalism to see 
what policies were most effective in 
recovering from crises.'° They found 
that crises had “persistent effects both 
on financial markets and on economic 
activity”. Surprise! However, they 
also found that, since the end of the 
dollar-based gold standard, while 
“downturns in economic activity 
following a crisis in the financial 
center continue to be quite protracted, 
the effects on financial markets are 
far less persistent’. In other words, 
monetary injections by central banks 
under floating fiat currencies can 
preserve the value of financial assets, 
but not help productive assets - just as 
we have seen during the Covid slump. 

The other worry about the impact 
of the pandemic for the mainstream 
was the possible collapse of trade 
and ‘global value chains’. One paper 
found clearly that international trade 
wars and reducing the optimum 
distribution of international suppliers 
for political reasons was damaging."! 
It would reduce US GDP by 1.6%, 
“but barely change US exposure to a 
foreign shock”. 

The impact of Covid-19 was 
not the only issue that concentrated 
the minds of the mainstream: the 
economics of climate change was 
not ignored either. Yet another paper 
showed that mainstream economics 
market solutions to global warming 
were failing and carbon pricing was 
not working. Perhaps it is time to 
phase out mainstream economics 
itself! One paper raised the possibility 
that artificial intelligence could 
replace economists soon and do all 
the calculations that humans do now. 


Radical answers 


At ASSA’s annual conference there 
are also sessions hosted by the Union 
for Radical Political Economics,!” 
where heterodox economists and 
even Marxists present papers. 

This year, many of the URPE 
sessions were, like the mainstream 
ones, dominated by the economic 
impact of Covid-19 and climate 
change, but, of course, from a 


different perspective. But first, let me 
start with the annual David Gordon 
lecture,’> which is presented by a 
different economist each year. 

This year it was Michael Hudson 
- a longstanding radical economist 
with a wide reputation, who considers 
himself to be a ‘classical’ economist.'* 
His theme was ‘Has finance capitalism 
destroyed industrial capitalism?’ 
Hudson argued that industrial 
capitalism started as progressive in 
its development of the productive 
forces. But since the 1980s “financial 
capitalism” had superseded industrial 
capitalism, and this really represented 
a return to feudalism, where the 
surplus in an economy was extracted 
by landlords (rent) and financiers 
(interest and capital gains), not by the 
exploitation of labour-power (profits). 

Feudalism had originally been 
critiqued by the great classical 
economists like Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo, who reckoned that 
the landlords and financiers held back 
the productivity of labour by reducing 
the surplus going to the industrial 
capitalists. Hudson argued that Marx 
also supported industrial capitalism as 
progressive, since he was “the last of 
the great classical economists”. 

Hudson argued that Marx had a 
vision that capitalism will eventually 
create the objective conditions for 
a transition to socialism. Instead, 
in the last 50 years finance capital 
has blocked that vision with a form 
of “neo-feudalism’, represented by 
monopolies extracting ‘rents’ and by 
bankers extracting interest and capital 
gains. And now the main enemy 
of workers was not the capitalist 
owners of industrial companies, 
but rentier capitalists, who exploit 
us through mortgages, loan rates, 
housing rents, etc. It was rising debt 
that was the cause of capitalist crises 
and not the falling rate of profit of 
productive capital. This was where 
David Harvey’? and Hyman Minsky'® 
had taken us forward from Marx, 
according to Hudson. 

I disagree. This classic 
‘financialisation’ thesis has many 
holes, in my opinion. First, modern 
capitalism can hardly be described as 
“neo-feudalism”, because feudalism 
was never a mode of production based 
on monopoly rents or usury. Under 
feudalism, the surplus created by the 
serfs and peasants was appropriated 
by the landed aristocracy directly 
from the produce of the land. 
Commercial and financial activity 
was an adjunct, not the dominant 
activity of feudalism. 

Yes, the classical economists 
opposed the landlords and monopolies 
and supported industrial capitalism, 
but the whole point of the Marxist 
critique was to reveal the new form of 
exploitation under the capitalist mode 
of production: namely the exploitation 
of labour power for profit by industrial 
capitalists. Indeed, Marx’s Capital 
has a subtitle - A critique of political 
economy - and back in 1842, Engels 
wrote a piece entitled An outline of a 
critique of political economy.'’ Both 
attacked the position of classical 
political economy because it backed 
markets and the exploitation of 
workers for profit in industry. 

At no time did Marx or Engels 
suggest that ‘industrial capitalism’ 
could move smoothly to socialism 
without first ending the contradiction 
between labour and capital through 
class struggle. The idea of a seamless 
progression to socialism was. that 
of the later revisionists like Eduard 
Bernstein. Yet Hudson seemed to 
suggest that the gains that workers 
made in public services, wages and 
welfare in the ‘golden age’ after 
World War II were made possible 
because it was in the interests of the 
‘progressive’ industrial capitalists. 
Tell that to the workers who had 
to fight hard for these gains! They 
were only possible because the 
industrial capitalists were forced to 


concede them by labour action; and 
they were able to do so only because 
profitability was relatively high. 
But, when profitability started to fall 
in the 1970s, ushering in the era of 
‘neoliberalism’, that was when there 
was a reversal of those gains and the 
relative rise of financial capital. 

Indeed, the idea that we can 
divide this mode of production into 
progressive industrial capitalism 
and reactionary monopoly financial 
capitalism is not only not the Marxist 
view: it is also empirically invalid. 
There is a very high integration 
between financial and _ industrial 
functions in modern capitalist 
companies - they are not separate. 
And - most important - the industrial 
surplus-value-creating function 1s still 
the largest section of capital by any 
measure. '® 

Josh Mason from John Jay College” 
was the discussant on Hudson’s 
lecture and he made some telling 
points. He queried Hudson’s claim 
that industrial capitalists supported 
better public services because it raised 
the quality of the labour force. Mason 
argued that industrial capitalists’ main 
aim is always to lower wage costs 
and, for them, public services are a 
cost not a saving. In the neoliberal 
period, industry supported austerity, 
crushed trade unions and demanded 
public spending cuts just as much as 
bankers. And monopolies are found 
in industrial sectors just as much as 
in finance. Moreover, is Jeff Bezos 
just a rent extractor? Surely Amazon 
exploits workers for profit in its 
distribution and web services like an 
industrial capitalist, not like a ‘neo- 
feudal’ financier? 

For me, the Hudson 
‘financialisation’ thesis not only 
weakens and distorts Marx’s critique 
of capitalism by ditching his law of 
value for post-Keynesian monopoly 
rent extraction theory. It is also 
empirically incorrect. And it leaves 
the door open for a reformist policy: 
if we regulate or control the finance 
sector and monopolies and return to 
‘competitive industrial capitalism’ 
(something that never really existed), 
then we can gradually move on to 
socialism. 


China 


There were some important papers on 
China in the URPE sessions. Minqi 
Li of the University of Utah made 
a compelling empirical case that 
China was not an imperialist country 
in Marxist terms. Li argued that, 
although China had developed an 
exploitative relationship with south 
Asia, Africa and other raw material 
exporters, it continued to transfer a 
greater amount of surplus value to the 
core countries in the capitalist world 
system than it receives from the 
periphery. Just a handful of countries 
are rentier imperialist economies 
getting super profits from working 
people in the global south and China 
is not one of them. 

China has a net stock of financial 
investment of around $2. trillion, 
but this is mainly foreign exchange 
reserves held in US treasury bonds 
($3.5 trillion). Gross foreign direct 
investment (FDI) stock is $1.7 
trillion, but only a tiny share is 
invested in Africa or Latin America. 
It is mostly in tax havens! So 90% 
has not been invested for imperial 
super-profits. Indeed, the profitability 
of China’s FDI is lower than that for 
overseas investment 1n China: ie, its 
net investment income from abroad is 
negative. 

Zhonglin Li and David Kotz reach 
a similar conclusion in their paper. 
China is ruled by a Communist 
Party that came to power through a 
socialist revolution. China still has a 
significant sector of large state-owned 
enterprises and the party and state 
exercise considerable control over the 
economy. China’s role in other parts 
of the world does not fit the Marxist 


concept of imperialism. China does 
not operate a free-market economy, 
as the CP is still directing investment 
and employment to a great degree. 

Li and Kotz argued that the pro- 
market faction has not triumphed 
in China. Indeed, this is also the 
conclusion of another paper by 
Isabelle Weber, who reckoned 
the direction of ‘more market’ 
was dominant very early in the 
reform process in the 1980s, but the 
question of how to introduce market 
mechanisms into China’s command 
economy remained highly contested 
and is still unresolved. 

Two other Chinese — scholars 
provided further empirical support for 
the view that China is not imperialist. 
Using the world input-output 
database, they argued that China 
transfers up to 10% of its value added 
through trade to the US and other 
imperialist economies. Indeed, there 
is an asymmetrical trade relationship 
with the US, so that if the US and 
China were to completely halt and 
transfer their bilateral merchandise 
trade elsewhere, the Chinese economy 
would lose 2.5 percentage points 1n its 
growth rate and over ten million jobs, 
while the United States would gain 
1.3% and some 700 thousand jobs. 
That is why President Xi Jinping 1s 
looking to adopt a ‘dual circulation’ 
strategy of switching more to the 
domestic market. 

All these studies confirm the 
empirical work that Guglielmo 
Carchedi and I first presented to the 
Historical Materialism conference in 
2019.7 China is not an imperialist 
country in the Marxist definition. 
But two questions on China 
remained unanswered for me. All 
the contributors reckoned that China 
was a capitalist state in some form, 
if not imperialist. In which case (1) 
how did this capitalist economy 
perform so unprecedently well 
during the neoliberal period, when 
the imperialist economies and other 
peripheral capitalist economies did so 
poorly? And (2) if China is capitalist 
and yet so huge, will it eventually 
become imperialist? But that is for 
another day. 


Other themes 


There were also several good papers 
on the impact of Covid and the 
economics of climate change. Ron 
Baiman of Benedictine University 
highlighted the huge loss in Arctic 
ice in the recent period that had 
now become a tipping point in its 
impact on global warming. Stopping 
emissions rising was not enough, 
he argued: we need to reduce the 
existing carbon stock. If we could 
reduce the stock already in the 
Arctic, we could give the planet an 
extra 17 years to turn things round. 
It was utopian to solve the crises by 
looking to achieve zero emissions 
alone. He reckoned that there were 
technical solutions that could lower 
stock levels, including Arctic Sea- 
Ice climate triage and carbon cycle 
climate restoration, which “would 
rapidly move us toward avoiding 
increasingly catastrophic climate 
impacts”. Strangely, he did not 
mention to need to phase out fossil 
fuel production. 

Robert Williams of Guilford 
College gave us chapter and verse 
on how the pandemic would increase 
the already high levels of inequality 
of wealth and income in the major 
capitalist economies. Even before 
Covid, Federal Reserve policies 
“have lavished hundreds of billions of 
dollars annually on the rich’. Despite 
an unemployment rate trumpeted 
by many for its 50-year low, “these 
structural forces and policies have left 
the vast majority of US households 
wholly unprepared for the sudden 
onslaught of the coronavirus”. 

Chyrs Esseau, Tomar Galaragga 
and Sherif Khalifa in their paper 
showed how previous epidemics have 


affected income inequality. They 
found that an epidemic/pandemic 
shock increased income inequality 
by 4.6 points (Gini coefficient): ““We 
conclude that the epidemics and 
pandemics of the early 21st century 
contributed to the stagnation, and 
even worsening, of the otherwise 
slightly decreasing trends in global 
income inequality.” 

Sergio Camara from _ the 
Autonomous Metropolitan University 
of Mexico provided an _ overall 
Marxian framework for the pandemic, 
breaking the crisis down into its 
cyclical, structural and systemic 
parts. Cyclically, the world economy 
was already “on the verge of falling 
into a new cyclical crisis because of 
the imbalances accumulated after the 
2007-09 cyclical crisis’. Structurally, 
the major capitalist economies were 
not equipped to handle the pandemic, 
because they had run down the health, 
medical and public services needed to 
cope. And, systemically, the pandemic 
had shown that capitalism’s drive for 
profit over need leads to recurring 
crises in humanity, the climate and 
nature. 

Finally, there was a session on 
‘Post-capitalist futures’, which, I 
think, exposed how market economies 
cannot cope with pandemics and 
reinforced the need for democratic 
socialist planning. Robin Hahnel and 
Mitchell Szczepanczyk presented the 
results of their innovative attempt to 
model democratic annual planning in 
a post-capitalist economy. Through 
iterative computer simulations of the 
planning process from local to central 
level and back, using a new coding 
technique, they found that it would 
not take long at all to reach a feasible 
and practical annual plan to meet 
social needs with available resources, 
which involved the participation and 
democratic decisions of people. 

This was another compelling 
refutation of the critique made by 
neoclassical pro-market theorists 
like Ludwig von Mises and Friedrich 
Hayek; and Keynesian pro-market 
social democrats like Alec Nove, 
who argued that socialist planning 
was infeasible because there were 
just too many calculations to make. 
Apparently only the invisible hand of 
the market could do this. 

This paper showed that this was 
not true, especially now with the 
advances in computer programming. 
Democratic socialist planning can 
work and can replace market chaos @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com 
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Abolish the mayors 





We need accountability in local government and in our movement too. James Harvey looks at the 
corruption scandal in Liverpool 


he news that  Liverpool’s 
T icy elected mayor, Joe 

Anderson, was arrested on 
December 4, along with four other 
men, on suspicion of conspiracy 
to commit bribery and witness 
intimidation made national and 
international headlines.’ The fact 
that former Militant supporter and 
property developer Derek Hatton 
- a prominent figure in Liverpool 
city council’s campaign against the 
Thatcher government in the 1980s 
- was one of the other four people 
arrested only added a further twist 
to what might otherwise have been 
a routine tale of shenanigans in local 
government.’ 

This gave The Sun and Daily 
Mail the opportunity to trawl 
through their cutting libraries and 
rehash the history of Liverpool 
politics since the 1980s. Opposition 
parties called for Anderson to “stand 
down”, while political rivals within 
the city council’s Labour group and 
beyond sharpened their knives and 
got ready for the inevitable power 
struggle, should Anderson resign.° 
The Johnson government pressed 
home the attack following the 
arrests, by ordering an inspection 
of the council by a consultant, Max 
Caller, who had carried out similar 
‘investigations’ in other local 
authorities.* For some Tories this 
opportunity to weaken Labour’s grip 
in one of its electoral strongholds 
was just too good to ignore.° 

However, the story did not end 
there. On January 16, The Times 
reported that one of those arrested 
for alleged bribery, Paul Flanagan, 
was an associate of Unite’s general 
secretary, Len McCluskey, and the 
director of a construction company, 
the Flanagan Group, which the 
paper described as “the union’s ‘go- 
to’ building firm’.® It reinforced 
its report with a leading article 
attacking what it called Unite’s 
“crony socialism’.’ Both The 
Times and the Daily Mail carried 
stories linking sections of the Unite 
leadership and various property 
companies, although the papers 
were careful to state that “there 
is no suggestion of any criminal 
wrongdoing in the union’s dealings 
with either company”’.® 

In a similar vein an official 
spokesperson for Unite denied the 
reports and argued that the stories 
were a “crude attempt to smear 
Unite and its leadership through 
a disgraceful attempt at guilt-by- 
association”.’ The Times, however, 
did not let matters rest. On January 
20 it followed up on the story 
in lurid terms with the headline, 
‘Union project made thug its safety 
boss’.'° The paper also carried 
critical comments by arch rightwing 
Labour MP John Spellar and former 
Labour MP Lord John Mann, 
calling for an investigation into the 
awarding of union contracts to these 
companies. Given the political links 
between Spellar and the defeated 
rightwing candidate in Unite’s 2017 
general secretary election, Gerard 
Coyne, we should understand the 
real motives for these articles and 
attacks. They are clearly directed 
against both the current McCluskey 
leadership, along with any potential 
left candidates for general secretary, 
such as Howard Beckett and Steve 
Turner, who might emerge from the 
union’s bureaucracy in the next few 
months. "! 
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The linking of these stories 
about the Liverpool mayor and 
the awarding of contracts by Unite 
has serious implications for both 
the Labour Party and the union 
at a national level and should be 
understood in this much wider 
context. We should not join in these 
press attacks or lend any support to 
the criticisms advanced by Spellar 
and Mann. These gentlemen stand 
firmly on the side of capitalism and 
the state, and have a long history 
of opposition to socialism in the 
Labour movement. Likewise, The 
Times, the Daily Mail, the Liverpool 
Echo and Conservative Home are 
no friends of the working class 
either. So Marxists will not echo 
their attacks, which only seek to 
undermine the left, not expose 
alleged wrongdoing. It is not our 
job to pronounce on a case where 
no-one has even been charged yet. 
However, it is quite legitimate and 
absolutely essential for socialists 
to comment on the politics of the 
situation and analyse what this 
affair tells us about the state of our 
movement. 


Power 


The post of directly elected mayor 
of Liverpool was created by the 
Cameron government’s 2011 
Localism Act. Significantly, in 
Liverpool it was a city council 
meeting that decided to have a mayor 
rather than put the proposal to a local 
referendum, as had been the case in 
other cities. The Tories argued that 
the creation of a mayoral system 
in the major cities would extend 
local democracy and accountability. 
However, along with other aspects of 
their ‘localism’ agenda, it was really 
designed to continue the neutering 
of local government in order to aid 
the concentration of real power in 
central government - a process that 
had begun under Margaret Thatcher 
and was continued by Tony Blair. 
They also hoped to further 
depoliticise local government by 
encouraging ‘partnerships’ and 
much-hyped initiatives such as 
the Northern Powerhouse - in 
effect competition between cities 
for scarce central government 
resources in the era of austerity. 
In_ reality, policymaking and 
power remained in the hands of 
central government, whilst the 
mayors carried the can for cuts and 
worsening local services. Within 
the local authorities themselves the 
operation of the mayoral and cabinet 
system had a_ Bonapartist 
form which simply ) 
concentrated 





power in the hands of the mayor and 
a small group of councillors, while 
keeping democratic scrutiny to a 
minimum. Elections were largely 
fought as popularity or personality 
contests, with an emphasis on 
competence and responsibility rather 
than any real political programme. 

In cities like Liverpool this process 
was aided by the hollowing out of the 
party following the decline in Labour 
membership and activism in the 
1990s and 2000s. These processes 
of decay and demoralisation allowed 
the right to increase its grip on the 
party machine and determine who 
would stand as candidates for local 
government and parliament. It was 
in this period following the purge of 
the left in Liverpool in the late 1980s 
that rightwing councillors like Joe 
Anderson came into their own once 
again in local government. 

The Labour right embraced this 
anti-democratic mayoral system 
with enthusiasm, believing that it 
could be a way to influence how 
their cities were governed and, at the 
same time, carve out a political niche 
for themselves. It also resonated 
with the managerial, pro-capitalist 
politics of the Labour right and their 
historical tradition of ‘municipal 
socialism’. The successful political 
careers of Ken Livingstone and 
Boris Johnson were initially the 
models for this type of opportunism, 
but Andy Burnham’s re-invention of 
his political career as ‘King of the 
North’ during the Covid crisis now 
seems a better bet for aspiring mayors 
in Labour-controlled cities.’ Joe 


Joe Anderson: a product of 
rightwing Labourism 























Anderson has attempted something 
of the same in Liverpool, drawing 
on the powerful rhetoric of Scouse 
exceptionalism and loudly “standing 
up to the Tory government” (never 
an unpopular option on Merseyside) 
during the Covid crisis.'° 

But if Anderson the mayor tries 
to summon up the memories of 
militant struggles of decades gone 
by, Anderson the Labour political 
fixer is also prepared to make a deal 
in the here and now, under cover of 
working with the Tories in tackling 
the Covid crisis.'* However, getting 
into Boris Johnson’s good books by 
piloting a mass testing system and 
getting the vaccination programme 
speedily underway has not been 
enough to save Anderson and, 
whatever the final outcome of the 
police investigation, by ‘standing 
aside’ as mayor of Liverpool, his 
political career is now effectively 
over.'° 

Unfortunately, we cannot write 
the same predictive obituary for 
the politics and the institutional 
structures that shaped the career of 
mayor Anderson. Although many 
have talked up the specific features 
of Liverpool politics and amusing 
comparisons are made with the 
classic big city bosses of American 
politics, Liverpool is not Chicago 
and Joe Anderson is no mayor 
Daley. Rather he is a man of his own 
time and own place; and the time 
and place that fostered careerists like 
Anderson is the local government 
system produced by the ‘reforms’ and 
the restructuring of the central and 
the local state initiated by Thatcher 
and Heseltine and continued by 
their successors. _ Privatisation 
and outsourcing, the destruction 
of direct-labour departments and 
council services, ‘partnerships’ with 
the private sector and the growth of 
‘consultancy services’ have resulted 
in the hollowing out of the local state 
since the 1980s. 

Consequently, we now have a 
local government system closer 
in spirit and form to the notorious 
jobbery and potential for individual 
enrichment that existed before the 
Municipal Corporations Act 1835 
than to the ideals of democratic 
local administration _ historically 
advanced by the labour movement. 
In this light, the municipal scandals 
and corruption satirised by Robert 
Tressell in The ragged-trousered 
philanthropists have a_ very 
contemporary resonance. 

Joe Anderson’s rise and _ fall 
also. reflects the political and 
organisational degeneration of the 
labour movement over the last 40 
years. The defeat of the left that 
produced Blairism also produced 
Labour politicians like Joe Anderson, 
who carved out a comfortable place 
for themselves as councillors and 
elected mayors. Labour has had its 
big city bosses before - especially in 
Liverpool - but they were products 
of the post-war boom, when civic 
renewal and modernisation were 
the order of the day, and capitalism 
could afford to make concessions to 
the working class.'® Those days are 
long gone, but the politics of class 
compromise and accommodation 
with capitalism ; 
exemplified by the 
career 
of 


politicians like Joe Anderson - 
remain dominant trends, used to 
weaken and ensnare the workers’ 
movement. 

This is particularly true in local 
government. Whether in the radical 
form of ‘Poplarism’ in the 1920s 
and confrontation with the Tories 
of Liverpool under the Militant 
Tendency-led council in the 1980s, 
or in the revamped ‘gas and water 
socialism’ of ‘the Preston model’ in 
the 2020s, ‘municipal socialism’ can 
neither deliver viable reforms nor 
provide a real platform for a socialist 
struggle in the current period.'’ The 
record of Labour mayors since 2000 
shows that there is little room for 
manoeuvre within capitalism. 


Democracy 


Despite its elective nature, the 
position of mayor is fundamentally 
anti-democratic and _anti-political 
- a form of Bonapartism which 
depoliticises local government and 
sets the ‘charismatic individual’ above 
representative, collective decision- 
making. That should have no place 
in the politics, or the constitutional 
demands of a democratic movement 
committed to the transformation of 
society. Instead, Marxists call for 
the abolition of the elected mayors 
and the creation of a democratic 
system of local authorities made up 
of elected councillors, accountable 
and recallable by the electorate, and 
with full powers and resources to run 
their cities, towns and areas in the 
interests of the working class. 

As for the other strand in this 
story - the awarding of contracts 
by the Unite leadership - this too 
raises much wider questions of 
democracy and accountability, this 
time not in the local state, but in our 
own movement. The same type of 
democratic demands that Marxists 
advance for the capitalist state should 
also apply to our own organisations 
and how they conduct their internal 
affairs. Given the importance of 
Unite for the future of both the trade 
union movement and the Labour 
Party, the issues that have been raised 
are unlikely to go away before the 
election of the new general secretary 
to replace Len McCluskey, when he 
stands down in 2022 @ 
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Hispaniola shibboleth 


Gaby Rubin recommends Edwidge Danticat’s The farming of bones, a beautifully 


written book about a huge massacre on a small island 


[ae 





Police terror launched against Haitians 


Santayana is credited with saying, 

“Those who cannot remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it’, the 
problem with remembering is the 
retelling to every generation. How 
many young people in Britain know 
about Peterloo? Hungerford? How 
about Aberfan? 

The same is true of many other 
parts of the world, of course, and 
I was particularly struck by this 
when I taught in a school in New 
York, where 90% of the students 
just happened to be first or second 
generation Dominican. Not one had 
ever heard of the ‘Parsley Massacre’ 
- the slaughter of thousands of 
Haitians by Dominicans on the island 
of Hispaniola in 1937. I encouraged 
them to read Edwidge Danticat’s 
The farming of bones, originally 
published in 1998, which recounts 
that massacre. 

The ‘Parsley Massacre’ is an 
exact copy of what happens in the 
Bible, in the Book of Judges, from 
where the word ‘shibboleth’ comes. 
Briefly, two tribes were at war. 
One pronounces the first syllable of 
‘shibboleth’ like the word ‘shoe’, the 
other tribe pronounces it like the word 
‘sip’. As the two groups were very 
similar racially, they could only tell 
each other apart from pronunciation. 
The tribe that wins slaughters every 
soldier who pronounces ‘shibboleth’ 
the ‘wrong’ way. On Hispaniola in 
1937, the army and Dominicanos 
used the two different pronunciations 
- Haitian Creole and Spanish - of the 
word for ‘parsley’ (perejil) to decide 
who to kill. 

The division was between the 
Dominicans on one side of the 
island (‘founded’ by Christopher 
Columbus), and the Haitians on the 
other. However, over the years the 


j f, as Spanish philosopher George 


African-descended Haitians and 
Spanish-descended Dominicans 
intermarried and were often 


indistinguishable. But, by and large, 
Haitians are darker and back in the 
1930s were certainly poorer: they 


were servants, cane workers - the 
‘immigrants’ in the Dominican 
Republic. And from the beginning 
of Edwidge Danticat’s book, we see 
how important skin colour is to the 
Spanish. 

The farming of bones begins 
with the story of twins born in the 
Dominican Republic. The boy 1s fair 
like his father, a descendent of the 
Spanish, while the girl is dusky, like 
the mother’s father. Our narrator - a 
young woman from Haiti, who is the 
servant of the Spanish family - is told 
by the mother: “Amabelle, do you 
think my poor daughter will always 
be the color she is now? ... My 
poor love, what if she is mistaken 
for one of your people?” When the 
doctor later says, “She has a little 
charcoal behind her ears’’, the father 
reprimands him: “You make a very 
impolite assertion, Doctor. We don’t 
want to hear any more of that kind.” 

The book centres on Amabelle’s 
story. She has no family that she 
knows in Haiti, and the Dominican 
area - ironically called La Alegria 
(‘Happiness’) - is all she has known 
from the time she was a child. 

In a situation similar to that 
encountered by immigrants in 
various countries today, most of the 
families have been working on the 
same plantation for two or three 
generations, but have no official 
papers. As one worker explains, 


Me, I have no paper in my palms 
to say where I belong. My son, 
this one who was born here in this 
land, has no papers in his palms to 
say where he belongs. Those who 
work in the cane mills, the mill 
owners keep their papers, so they 
have this as a rope around their 
necks. Papers are everything. You 
have no papers in your hands - 
they do with you what they want. 


In describing the daily lives of the 
Haitians - men and women - Danticat 
writes in the most beautiful language, 
while showing the very hard lives 
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they lead. Clothing is made from 
dyed flour sacks, men in the fields 
have scars and machete wounds and 
sometimes die from the ministrations 
of those who guard the fields. The 
men try to save enough money from 
their meagre pay to get out of the cane 
fields and work in agriculture. When 
one is killed in a stupid accident by 
the patron driving his car too fast, 
other men feel the dead man is lucky 
to be out of the cane field: travay te 
pou zo: the farming of bones. 

Parsley 1s central to Haitians. It 
grows in abundance and is used, so 
Amabelle tells us, 


for our food, our teas, our baths, to 
cleanse our insides as well as our 
outsides of old aches and griefs, 
to shed a passing year’s dust as a 
new one dawned, to wash a new 
infant’s hair for the first time and - 
along with boiled orange leaves - 
a corpse’s remains one final time. 


The ruler of the Dominicans back 
then was Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo - a dictator kept in power by 
the US companies which own the 
main mills. (He and his army kept 
control by killings and torture from 
1930 until he was assassinated in 
1961.) Rumours begin to circulate 
that Trujillo’s speeches are anti- 
Haitian. In one speech, which 
everyone in La Alegria hears over 
the radio, 


“You are independent, and yours 
is the responsibility for carrying 
out justice,” the Generalissimo 
shrieked ... “under the protection 
of rivers, the enemies of peace - 
who are also the enemies of work 
and prosperity - found an ambush 
in which they might do their 
work, keeping the nation in fear 
and menacing stability.” 


Although the words, from an 
actual translated speech, are coded, 
everyone knows the people “over the 
river” are the Haitians. “The river” 


is the one which separates the two 
countries. 

The army arrives in Alegria and 
picks up every Haitian they can find 
- about 90 people. They are taken 
away from the fields, made to lie 
with their faces in the dirt and shot in 
the back of the skull. 

Amabelle hides and flees to the 
city, where she witnesses both the 
army and the gleeful Dominican 
populace beating Haitians with 
machetes, hanging them, shooting 
them outright or (if they cannot tell 
the difference) shoving them to their 
knees to humiliate them and making 
them say perejil, then shoving 
enough parsley into their throats so 
that they choke to death. 

The slaughter goes on all night. 
Many bodies are thrown into the 
river, burned or left in the forest 
to decompose. It is estimated that 
between 5,000 and 67,000 Haitians 
were murdered - no-one knows the 
exact number. The episode is known 
as the ‘Parsley Massacre’ to this day. 

The farming of bones 1s a 
beautifully written book about a 
horrible episode in the history of a 
small island. It is not overtly political, 
but every page demonstrates the 
hard, and often short, lives of the 
poorest people. In the background is 
the evil influence of the USA, which 
more or less owned the island. The 
book demonstrates how the United 
States discriminated between the 
Dominicans and the Haitians - 
something that still continues to the 
present time. Although Dominicans 
easily enter the US, Haitians often 
have a hard time. 

Another book written by Danticat, 
Brother, I’m dying, tells of her uncle 
who died while in US detention - 
not because he had done anything 
wrong, but because he entered the 
US with a Haitian passport! 

Has all this now been resolved? 
Not at all. In the 21st century, 
the legacy of colonialism and the 
racism it engendered lives on under 
imperialism @ 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 





= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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No dodging self-determination 


Whoever is chosen as leader, the Scottish Labour Party is c 





t the moment Jeremy Corbyn’s 
ys Yee in the Labour leadership 

election of 2015 was announced, 
I was on a bus in south London. 

A woman a couple of seats away 
took a call, answering in a clear 
Scottish accent, “Yes, it’s amazing isn’t 
it?” Of course, she was talking about 
the Labour Party, and was very excited: 
“Now we'll finally get Scotland back.” 

A lot of dreams have been dashed 
on the rocks since then, including 
those of my ‘man on the Clapham 
omnibus’ (except it was a woman, 
and in New Cross). Nowhere more 
than Scotland did Corbynism prove 
so unspectacular in its results. There 
was a leadership election in the first 
place primarily because the Scottish 
National Party wiped out Labour (and 
everyone else) north of the border; 
but now Scottish Labour Party leader 
Richard Leonard, elected largely with 
Corbynite leftwing votes, has stepped 
down. Leonard has resigned - despite 
surviving attempts at defenestration 
- because in the Holyrood elections 
supposed to take place this spring, 
Labour is likely to get an apocalyptic 
kicking. Currently the party trails 
the Nats by 35 points in some polls; 
and, whoever replaces Leonard, and 
however long the elections are delayed 
(as is expected), the safe money is on 
an SNP landslide. 

Could someone have made more 
headway than Leonard? Within the 
parameters of Labourism, it is difficult 
to see it. Though he had the support 
of the left, Leonard is more of a left- 
leaning union bureaucrat, whose 
background is in the GMB. He would 
be closer to Len McCluskey than 
Aaron Bastani. If Corbyn was isolated 
in a hostile parliamentary party and 
made himself hostage to their ‘red 
lines’, so Leonard was cornered into 
mediocrity by the Scottish party 
apparatus, which had in recent history 
given us leaders of the ‘calibre’ of Jim 
Murphy and Kezia Dugdale. 

Rightwing — Scottish = Labour 
leaders past can criticise the SNP 
for ‘irresponsible’ spending and 
for hypocritically doling out the 
devolution dividends while plotting to 
cut ties with London; but it is not clear 
exactly what a left - or at least soft-left 
- Labourite programme has to offer in 
a situation where the SNP is handing 
out the sweeties. It is rather the same 
situation that rightwing Labourites, and 
for that matter US Democrats, get into 
when they try to present themselves as 
more patriotic and more obsessed with 
law-and-order than their opponents: 
nobody believes them. 

In the case of the Labour left in 
Scotland, the reason for this 1s obvious. 
Politics is now thoroughly polarised 
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on essentially Tory politics. 

Nationalists quickly, and _ not 
unfairly, nicknamed their opponents 
‘Project Fear’, and derided the utterly 
uninspiring vision of the future on 
offer, not to mention its complacency. 
The ‘no’ campaign disclaimed all 
compromise, on the overconfident 
assumption that a sharp presentation of 
the issue would scare people into voting 
for the status quo. Only when that 
strategy looked like it might drastically 
backfire did the government and its 
allies panic and promise that, rather 
than the ‘No means no’ message we 
had heard all along, “no’ in fact meant 
the ‘devo-max’ option which had been 
banished from the ballot paper. Those 
further devolution measures were 
abandoned as soon as the votes were 
counted, however, and Labour above 
all others got blamed for selling the 
Scots a pig in a poke. The massacre of 
the 2015 election was the predictable 
result. 

Both sides promised that the 2014 
vote would settle things once and for 
all - at least for a generation. Neither 
can have believed it, especially after 
SNP dominance was cemented, both 
in Holyrood and among Scottish 
MPs in Westminster. The Brexit 
vote, in which English nationalism 
dragged remain-voting Scotland into 
a diplomatic and economic disaster, 
has proven divisive enough to bring 
forward that timetable considerably. 

The SNP and its allies now openly 
fight for a do-over. Opinion polls 
suggest that support for independence 
has reached historic highs. For the 
same reason, the Tories are likely to 
deny any demand for a fresh vote. As 
we have repeatedly warned, at the end 
of this road there may lurk a Catalan- 
type situation, where brinksmanship 
on both sides results in violent 
repression. 


Delicate 


A delicate matter, then, for a Labour 
Party still damaged by its lash-up with 
the Tories in 2014. The two contenders 
for leader are: Anas Sarwar, a small- 
scale capitalist and long-standing 
figure of the nght; and Monica Lennon, 
Labour’s health spokeswoman, 
generally considered the Richard 
Leonard continuity candidate. Sarwar 
is presenting a more conciliatory 
aspect than the Scottish Labour right 
has for a while; he promises to focus 
on what “unites” Labour members, 
and declares: 


We cannot go back to society as it 
was before the pandemic - insecure 
work, hollowed-out public services, 
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Richard Leonard: out 


an underfunded health service 
and the constant focus on another 
independence referendum, when 
there’s far more important things 
we need to be dealing with.’ 


Lennon, for her part, has a rather more 
ambiguous attitude to independence. 
She previously advocated support for 
a second referendum, on the basis that 
the demand is popular enough with 
hypothetical core Labour voters that 
the party can hardly deny them a say 
on the matter, and also that it would 
be unprincipled to do so. She told the 
Daily Record a year ago: 


The SNP blueprint for independence 
is flawed and will disappoint many 
progressive Scots who are fed up 
with austerity. Nevertheless, the 
future of Scotland must be decided 
by the people of Scotland. 


Leonard himself favoured a multi- 
option referendum that included a 
fully federal UK, but was rebuffed 
by the nght on the Scottish executive 
committee. A federal solution is also 
favoured by Keir Starmer. 

The problem with Sarwar’s 
approach here should be obvious. 
It reminds us, unfortunately, of the 
arguments of Tory MPs against the 
legalisation of gay marriage: too 
cowardly to state that they opposed it 
on principle, they argued rather that 
it was a “divisive distraction” from 
the “real issues” facing the country 
(namely slashing the deficit). For 
Sarwar, there will always be “more 
important” things to talk about than 
independence, because he is a British 
constitutional loyalist who _ finds 
separatism repugnant, but despairs of 
convincing anyone of that. 

One need not be a rightist to make 
such arguments. The Morning Star - 
in the context of an editorial blaming 
the right for Labour’s unpopularity - 
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equally prioritises a fight on the ‘real 
issues’: 


Rebuilding working class support 
means active engagement, more 
working class representation in 
party structures and policies to 
address the  deindustrialisation 
and impoverishment of huge 
swathes of the country ... Rather 
than challenge the division of the 
working class into nationalist and 
unionist camps, the right seem intent 
on competing with the Tories for the 
‘hard unionist’ vote and alienating 
supporters of independence and 
devolution alike.’ 


The trouble is that support for 
independence among the working 
class is at least partly a matter of 
identification of those ‘real’ problems 
with the London yoke. If that 1s one’s 
starting point, calling independence a 
distraction 1s itself the ‘real’ distraction. 

Where, indeed, is the counter- 
evidence? Suppose Leonard had 
convinced the executive to offer his 
grand bargain to the SNP. We cannot 
know exactly what a ‘federal UK’ 
meant to him, but it would be little 
worse than a joke if it did not include 
equivalent representative bodies for 
England (or perhaps the English 
regions) to those obtaining in Scotland, 
Wales and the Six Counties. Moreover, 
there is the small matter - also facing 
the SNP and other separatist parties - 
that it is not even in Scotland’s power 
to decide its own independence; any 
referendum is in the gift of Boris 
Johnson, including any extra options 
on the ballot paper. 

That shows us the limits of the 
Morning Star’s main point: that the 
dire prospects for Scottish Labour 
are to be put down to rightwing 
sabotage. It 1s not wholly untrue, of 
course; but the elephant in the room 
is that the left of the Labour Party 
held the reins of leadership both UK- 
wide and in Scotland for some years, 
and - by way of pursuing the strategy 
of alliance with ‘the centre’ that 
had informed its thinking for many 
decades (backed in practice by the 
Morning Star and its Communist Party 
of Britain) - led Labour to a crushing 
defeat in 2019. It is that defeat, which 
leaves Scots nationalists in charge in 
Edinburgh and British chauvinists 
rampant in Westminster, that frames 
Scottish Labour’s total disorientation 
on the constitutional question. It is 
that defeat which ensures that the 
next independence showdown will 
be another ‘yes’ or ‘no’ affair, and 
probably dooms Labour to repeat 2014 
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on a more pathetic scale. 

A leftwing response that escapes the 
confines of Labourism might, indeed, 
start from Leonard’s and Starmer’s 
federalism - except, of course, that 
it is not nearly so radical a vision as 
either would like you to think. Starmer, 
who put more meat on the bones, 
demanded “a new _ constitutional 
settlement: a large-scale devolution 
of power and resources”. Indeed, any 
nudge in the direction of subsidiarity 
in our over-centralised constitutional 
machinery would be welcome; what is 
not confronted is that our constitution 
is. monarchical, and any _ such 
decentralisation is at Her Majesty’s (that 
is to say, Boris Johnson’s) pleasure and 
trivially revocable. 

The sorest point here is one we 
have mentioned above: Scotland (and 
Wales) do not enjoy the right to self- 
determination in the full sense. They 
must beg London for instruments to 
separate from the union, primarily 
plebiscites. If Starmer, and whoever 
succeeds Leonard, are truly paid-up 
federalists, they will support the one 
piece of devolution that counts - the 
prerogative of independence itself: 

The left outside Labour long ago 
decided for independence as a matter 
of principle; and, though data are hard 
to come by, that sentiment has long 
breached the walls of Scottish Labour, 
with perhaps 40% of Labour voters 
and 30% of members in favour of 
separation. That line, of course, is also 
an error - in some ways a worse error, 
since the smaller the country, the more 
disastrously fantastical is ‘socialism 
in one country’. There is a difference 
between supporting the right to 
divorce and favouring the divorce of 
any particular couple. 

There is still enough to play for 
in Scotland to recommend a vote for 
Lennon, though she seems no more 
ambitious or radical than Leonard; it 
is better that a candidate of the left is 
elected than someone who 1s /iterally a 
capitalist (and a former functionary of 
Progress, and so on). The main point is 
that the Scottish left, inside and outside 
Labour, must rethink the constitution 
from scratch - as, indeed, must its 
comrades south of the border @ 
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Standing order 


over the issue of independence. In 
2014, when the question was put to 
the vote and a split narrowly avoided, 
Labour took on the role of chief 
enforcer for the unionist side, more 
or less by default: the Tories would 
hardly have been welcome spreaders 
of the message (any more than Jacob 
Rees-Mogg was when he turned up 
as a candidate for Central Fife back 
in 1997, nanny in tow). Yet the terms 
of the debate were effectively set by 
what the official ‘no’ campaign would 
accept, which meant it had to be fought 
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